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Underground = Bias... then dig and 


load. Here an Allis-Chalmers HD-5G shovels ore 


into cars over a ton at a time, 


EASTERN EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


WESTERN TRACTOR & EQUPIMENT CO. 
Regina, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


DEALERS: 


OMIC ENERGY 





MUSSENS CANADA LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec and 
Fredericton, N. B. 


W. A. HARE, Ottawa, Ontario Leaside (Toronto), Ontario 


how tractors mine Uranium for 





















Ever since the uranium atom was split, a world-wide race has been on to find 
ore deposits and to mine them fast! Again, crawler tractors are called on 


to do the tough jobs. 


Today, when a ticking Geiger counter tells a prospector he has made a strike, 
he goes after it the modern way. Allis-Chalmers tractors have replaced the pick 


and shovel, and much of the costly time-consuming shaft sinking. 


Out on the Colorado Plateau in the United States, the crawler tractor with 
front-end shovel is the most useful prospecting and mining tool. It removes both 
the waste material and ore by stripping away the surface or by tunneling on an 


angle deep into the earth. 


Whatever the natural resource . . . wherever located . . . crawler tractors have 
an important part in its recovery. From mining to road building, logging to oil 


fields . . . in every production industry, crawler tractors are a major factor. 
Y, ; 8 
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WATEROUS LIMITED, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


RENDELL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT 
CO., LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 


VULCAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Winnipeg, Man. and Fort William, Ont. 


SHERIDAN EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
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. . a 
=" may live in the shadow of a skyscraper 


—or in a bungalow just off Main Street. 
But almost surely at some time you will need 
more money than your savings and income 


can cover, 


“Its my job as a Household Finance branch 
manager to make cash loans at just such times. 
For example, yesterday | helped a young couple 
who came to me because a doctor bill had upset 
their budget. I also helped a man who needed 
$200 urgently to take advantage of a business 
opportunity. Then there was Miss J.. a secretary. 
She needed $75. An unexpected dental bill had 
taken the money she planned to use for 


night school. 


“All hinds of expenses come up, no matter how 
carefully folks plan their spending. In my 13 
years as an HFC manager, Ive served salesmen, 
farmers, mechanics, secretaries, professional men 
and women—people from all walks of life. So I 
understand these problems at first hand. I know 


that it’s no disgrace to need money. 


“Some things in life you just can’t solve by 
yourself. This is usually true of a money problem. 
Well, what do governments do when they need 
money? What do business firms do? Yes, they 
borrow the money they need. And that’s exactly 
what thousands of people do at HFC every week 
of the year. They come to offices just like mine 
because we specialize in handling money problems 


in a sensible, convenient way. 


HOU 
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“It’s no disgrace 
to need money 
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Mr. S. B. Kelly, manager of the Household Finance branch office at 402‘, Richmond St., London, Ontario 


“At Household Finance these men and women 
get a prompt cash loan on limited security, and 
practical financial advice from an experienced 
manager. Then they select a monthly repayment 
plan understandingly arranged to fit their income. 


These are sound reasons why more people with 


MONEY WHEN YOU NEED IT 


money problems borrow from HEC than any other 


company of Us kind. 


“In 144 branch offices throughout Canada, 
Household Finance provides this essential money 


service to people in all walks of life.” 


HOLD FINA 
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THERE’S NOTHING SACRED ABOUT 


N FULL awareness of the curious 
tradition that Canadians aren’t 
supposed to say anything about 
United States elections, we rise on a 
point of privilege. This country is some 
what inclined to import its aberrations 
from the U.S., and we think it’s fair to 
remind ourselves that the one point on 
vhich all Republicans and all Democrats 
have been agreed during their presi 
lential campaign is as fat an aberration 
is ever tried to come through customs. 
This is the sacred and _ inevitable 
rightness of the two-party system. In 
municipal, state or federal politics the 
American citizen who is not content with 
either the policies of the Democratic 
Party or the policies of the Republican 
Party almost automatically loses his 
ballot Except within certain very 
narrow and rigid limits he has no hope of 
casting an effective protest vote. To 
mention only the most rudimentary of 
the many dilemmas the two-party system 
has imposed on him, he cannot simul 
taneously protest against McCarthyism 
and against corruption among govern 
ment officials. He cannot simultaneously 
vote for an extension of civil liberties and 
for a return to a wider economic freedom 
for the individual. If he happens to be a 
left-winger or an out-and-out socialist, 
he faces. a Hobson’s-choice-within-a 
Hobson’s-choice. 
We draw attention to these matters 
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THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 





through no disrespect for the American 
form of democracy which, of course, has 
the power to modify the two-party 
system at the will of the people. We 
merely happen to believe that the will of 
the people has been to some extent 
frustrated or diverted into unnecessarily 
narrow channels through the tradition 
that the two-party system is in itself 
so good that there is something vaguely 
un-American in any attempt to tinker 
with it. 

By U. S. standards Canadian politics 
is an incorrigible mess: four major 
parties preparing to contest a national 
election (five if you count the Com- 
munists, six if you count Duplessis, who 
has at least some of the force of a national 
party); Liberals overwhelmingly in con 
trol at Ottawa and overwhelmed in six 
There are un- 
deniable dangers in so much multiplicity, 
as the chronic political paralysis of 
France so well attests. There are, we 
believe, equally grave dangers in the 
other extreme. The sad spectacle of a 
man’ of General Eisenhower’s stature 
trying to act simultaneously like a Taft 
isolationist and a Truman international- 
ist would have been unnecessary and 
perhaps impossible under a three-party 
system, as would the still sadder spectacle 
of millions of electors voting, in effect, 
for Joe McCarthy because they don’t 
like Frank Costello. 
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Throw Away Your Frying Pan. 


Because the New SA Range 
Gives You A BUILT-IN-GRILL 






















it Grills 


Never before has flavour like this been possible 





from a domestic range. Crisp, greaseless, digestible Y 
foods . . exciting new flavours all made 


possible by the Thor Built-in-Grill with its reset 
voir that drains away fats and drippings. Serves as 
a steam table or extra super-giant burner for pres 
sure cookers or preserving kettles too! 


lt Bakes 





Thor's Baking Oven ts really built for baking 





ra : 
st There is no compromise between baking 
a4 f and cooking temperatures . . . no guesswork 
— - . . 
. Its “balanced heat” eliminates hot spots or 
cold corners . . . guarantees flaky pie crusts, 


light golden-brown cakes and new triumphs 
in casserole dishes. 


lt Barbecues 


The Thor Barbecue Meat Oven cooks with 
radiant heat the type of heat genet 
ated by glowing charcoal. The result is a 








new, delectable flavour in all your meat or 
fowl dishes . . i luscious, juicy, natural 


FOR THE . goodness that gives you the thrill of eating 


FIRST TIME in the great outdoors 
IN CANADA 


No Other Range Gives You ALL These Features 


You'll be at home with this range the first time 


you use it. And in the years to follow you'll never 


Seven-Heat 3 in 1 units Easy - To - Clean Reflector Up - Down Electricooker 
mean that each unit is Bowls focus radiant heat o1 Deep-well unit lift : tire of experimenting with the hundreds of new 
ac ually hree uni ] il¢ i ana peed heating and lock il ( menu varieties possible only on this range of to 
with a size for all standard saucer-size for eas) to serve as fifth irface M "ed 
-d-o ; ' , 
utensils handling in dishpar heating unit morrow ixea-friil dinners interesting Cas 
serole creations . cakes and pies baked to perfec 
Automatic Agyptance Out- Individual Tel - U - Lites ’ : ‘ tion .. . and meats that melt in your mouth 
let controlled by Thor- 3 a Large Utensil Storage 
Times Ph ff giow like a ruby jewel Space. Regular-size draw such things become a part of your family life when 
ne! lug i cofte : Space. - 
maker or other small appii- 1 ‘ } tel e1 bilal —44Us we . a Thor becomes your family’s ranye 
Iccated over each sw ! . ‘ na ‘ . ; 
ances for absentee pera- smootn, slient 
tion’ THOR-CANADIAN COMPANY LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
“Thor - Timer” Control 
Thor-O-Stat Oven Control Start ana tops eithe Door Width Chrome 
Single dial automaticalls ven. appliance outlet ! Handles. Easily grasped 
synchror Py Electricooke Unit, while busy hand Give d 
lower oven units maintal vou are absent just set clear i! ttered p} - 
ing oven heat you select and forget ance. Never he uy 


SEE IT AT YOUR THOR DEALER'S TODAY! 
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The 
“BOTTLE BACILLUS” 


(Pityrosporum ovale) 





~ London Letter 


BY Revetley Co rheE, 





F MEMORY lasts that long you may recall that my last letter was 
written from Dornoch, the county town of Sutherlandshire in 
Scotland. Now I am back in London, which is a county in itself, 
but it is hard to throw off the impressions and the memories of that 
visit to the Highlands. 
However, I do not propose to drench you in scenery or even describe 
St t ith Li t H A ti ti Q H ki! Loch Ness, which is strangely like the Rhine except that there is so 
ar Wi is erine n isep ic eee UIC ° | little traffic upon it. Instead I want to describe what might be called 
The Drama of Two Neighboring Castles because the tale has a bearing 
upon the changing world in which we live. 
Let me warn my left-wing readers that this drama involves the 
| story of two men the first a multimillionaire and the second a duke. 
It may, however, soothe the critical breast to learn that the multi- 
millionaire who bought Skibo Castle has been dead for some years, and 
that the duke (because he has no children) is the last direct. duke of the 
line. The argument I intend to present is that Andrew Carnegie and 
the Duke of Sutherland represent a world of the past which is being 
steadily liquidated by changing standards and the 
tyranny of taxation. 

When I was a young man the name of Andrew 
Carnegie was blazoned upon the age in which we lived. 
This Scottish boy who arrived in Pittsburgh, U.S., 
with nothing but his hands to work with had done 
so well that in his declining years he gave away in 
benefactions about three hundred and fifty million 
dollars. Carnegie libraries were established in great 
numbers, especially in the U. S., Britain and Canada. 
He created pensions for American university pro- 
fessors, endowed research, built church os«gans, 
established scholarships and, having succeeded without any education, 
he did everything possible to see that others did not have that same 
advantage as himself. 

If this seems somewhat cynical on my part let me quote Carnegie 
himself. ‘“‘Nothing atones a boy for not being poor,’’ he declared over 
and over again. He even wrote a remarkable book called The Gospel of 

A Wealth in which he used these words: 
l LITTLE normal shedding ts lus” germ (Pityrosporum ovale 





Andrew Carnegie 





' _ It is because I know how sweet and happy and pure the home of 
natural, bute when flakes and scales , , : 
“— : , ; 2 Keep the treatment up regularly honest poverty is, how free from perplexing care, from social envies 
persist on coat collar, look out see how quic kly the flakes and scales and emulations, that I sympathize with the rich man’s son and con- 
e\ \ ean d lruftt { ‘ratulate t ’ an’s son. 
y may mean indrufl Dan begin to disappear how itching gratulate the poor mar on 
lruft is the most trequent scaly ; " : 
fa Ip. W Bie is alleviated how healthy your When he wrote these words he was fabulously rich and, as we have 
1 6 he sca ren aue CO rate s a : 
* scalp feels noted, was spending vast millions to ensure that boys would be educated 
cris isterine IUISCPTIC 1S-eS] : 4 
Ny fered t eo wn ie Remember, in clinical tests twice- so that they would earn better money and never be 
cl t\ ! Co) al you pbecau - ° ° . 
se after:che germs in. a iit a-day use of Listerine Antiseptic able to allow their children the sweetness of poverty. 
ire Lite th yerms 1 a] : 


brought marked improvement in 


An intelligent but uneducated mind is, of course, a 
the symptoms of dandruff within a 


nt ( rk | 1p t- i 
Don't fool around with prepara tremendous asset to any young man. He reaches for 


the levoid of germ-killing power month to 76% of dandruff sufferers. education and sacrifices for it, because he feels the 

merely remove loose dan need. His rival has had education crammed down the 
frutt. Start ne with Listerine Ant- When You Wash Hair throat from five years of age to nineteen or twenty, and 
epuc and massage regularly twice very often puts little value on it. Ina perfect society 





' fon r Fi 2 oy | y j re ° 
e medicinal treatment To guard against dandruff, get in a human being would never take an arts course 
| 


that has helped so many. Listerine the habit of using Listerine Ant- at a university until he or she is in the forties. 
Antiseptic treats dandruftasitshould — septic whenever you wash your hair. Duke of Sutherland You can understand from all this that my wife and 
reated with quick germ- — Listerine Antiseptic ts the fine, ume- I were interested to meet Carnegie’s daughter and her 
ton tested medicine that has served American husband after church in Dornoch. We also met Gordon 
D Listerine Antiseptic onthe Americans so well for more than Thomson, the Edinburgh advocate, who married Carnegie’s grand- 
p, full strength, and follow with  S!IXty years Lambert Pharmacal daughter who died tragically from polio in her early thirties leaving 
vigorous fingertip massage Company (Canada) Led., Toronto., him with three small children. It was Thomson who invited us to 


Skibo Castle. 

Skibo was originally an ancient monastery but became remodeled 
Listerine Antiseptic gives your scalp into a castle in the middle ages and was reasonably modernized in 

tiseptic bath—and kills mil ¢ As a treatment for... after years. But not even a Carnegie can create a real castle. It needs 

s of werms associated with dan- generations working consciously or unconsciously to a common plan 
1¢ ‘'Bortle Bacil- DANDRUFF or at least to a common psychology. , 

One feels that the multimillionaire Carnegie called in the architects, 
issued his orders, gave them a time limit and went back to America 
to garner some more millions. The dining room is too large and so is 
P. $. Fight Tooth Decay with the new Listerine Tooth Paste — it's Clean and Fresh! the library. Admittedly Skibo Castle would have been a perfect place 
to entertain King Lear who always traveled with a hundred knights, 
a but the general effect Continued on page 62 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 
¢ As a precaution... 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


Ottawa 


All-Night Poker Game in B. C. 





S BRITISH COLUMBIA’S 
A Social Credit Government 
entered its fifth month of 
office nobody, least of all this re- 
porter, knew how long it was going to 
last. But all parties in B. C. knew 
they were in the middle of one of the 
damndest poker games in the history 
of Canadian politics. 

Nobody had a hand quite good 
enough to risk his shirt on and 
nobody had a hand quite bad enough 
to fold. The result was a great deal of 
bluffing and stalling all around the 
table with the Liberals quietly pray- 
ing nobody would call before next 
spring. 

When they were swept out of office 
but left with the balance of power, 
the Liberals decided to support the 
Credit Government for at 
session. There was no 
decision. - & 
Liberals that if a quick 
election were called Social Credit 
would take thirty-five of the forty 
They were resigned to 


Social 
least one 
altruism in this 


believed 


eight seats. 
seeing the CCF take the rest, with 
the Liberals and Conservatives wiped 


out. 
Presumably it looked about the 
same to Social Credit leaders. Why 


then didn’t Premier W. A. C. Bennett 
call an election right away? 

He didn’t dare ask for one, that’s 
why. The federal election of 1926 
established the right of a 
minister to get a dissolution any time, 
once he has proved his ability to 
See Bruce 
Mackenzie 


prime 


govern in the first place. 
Hutchison’s article, How 


Gamble, 
Bennett's 


King Won His Greatest 
page 16. But Premier 
Government, particularly at the 
outset, looked so shaky he was at 
first extremely reluctant to risk its 
balance on the constitutional tight 
rope. Social Credit had 
seats, the CCF eighteen. Neither had 
equally 


nineteen 


a majority; each had an 


plausible chance of forming a govern 


ment which the legislature would 
support. 
If Premier Bennett had asked 


Lieutenant - Governor Clarence Wal 
lace for a dissolution of the legislature 
and a new election in those first 
uncertain weeks of office, he might 
merely have found himself dismissed 
in favor of CCF leader Harold 
Winch 

This was no speculative possibility, 
Sennett made no 


either. Premier 


direct approach to the Lieutenant 


Governor, so far as is known, but 
Social Crediters did put out unofficial 
feelers to find out whether they could 
get a new election if they should ask 
for one. The replies they got were not 
encouraging 
Actually some Liberals would as 
soon support a CCF government as a 
Some of them 
advocating, last summer, a 
public that they 
willing to back a CCF government 
this would have put Harold Winch 


Social Credit one 
were 


statement were 


into office instead of Cecil Bennett 
What deterred 
personal dislike of Winch, was the 
fear that the CCF might find enough 
Continued on page 53 


them, besides a 


experienced 























“Okay, let him go ahead. After all, he wanted to be it." 
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ZoRBIF PP 


Zorbit absorbs and elimi- 
nates water formed in the 
fuel system by cold 
weather condensation. 
Prevents carburetor, gas 
line and fuel pump freez- 
ing in zero weather. 
Zorbit is also a powerful 
rust inhibitor. Use it for 
complete fuel system pro- 
tection — all winter long. 


are product 





Ask for Motor Rythm and Zorbit at 
all leading service stations and gorages 












On frosty mornings, the car with 
Motor Rythm in the oil is the car 
that 


easily. 


always starts — quickly, 


* Motor Rythm increases the lub- 
ricating quality of the oil—ends 
dangerous dry starts. 


* Motor Rythm keeps oil free 
flowing — even in sub-zero 


weather. Engine is completely 


lubricated within seconds. 


¢ Motor Rythm cuts starting fric- 
tion — lessens battery drain — 
prolongs battery life. 


reyent frozen 9as lines 





WHIZ MOTOR RYTHM AND ZORBIT 
$s of 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. of Canada Limited 


Offices: 1130 Bay Street, Toronto — Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 
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SED FOR YER ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


priced for every Gift occasion 


There’s no present like the TIME... to vourself or to someone else. 
Anytime, any place you can be sure é it these famous electric clocks 


a” 


will be well received. They need no winding, no regulating. no oiling 
... they give accurate time always ... with no disturbing tick-tock. ; 
Ilustrated here are but a few of the many G-E and Telechron Clocks 
available in a variety of colors and designs wherever electric appliances 

are sold. They are priced to beat the high cost of giving ... as low 

as $6.95, 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


AND 


oe 
G-E EPICURE... Features thin case of moulded é L Oo Cc K $ 
plastic in modern design... large easy-to-read 


dial... sweep second hand. Available in four 
attroctive colors: red, white, ivory or green. 


H. 714", W. 7%", D. 22". $8.95. 





TELECHRON TRIBUTE... Modern 
diamond cut sun tint dial . . . gold 
colored cylindrical base. . . clearly 
legible numerals. Polished brass 
hands and alarm set. . . pleasant 
bell alarm. H. 54%”, W. 6”, 
D. 36". $14.50. 

v 


i eee 


TELECHRON LULLABY ... 
Smort ivory plastic case 
legible numerals on contrast- 
ing dial... full-view shatter- j 
proof crystals . . . insistent ’ 
alarm. H 32", W. 3% ze D. 
3. 97.95. 

W 








an. 
G-E WINK . . . Smooth, ivory 


plastic case ... easy-to-read 


a 

G-E GOURMET .. . Unique dial 
.. power interruption indicator... 
red sweep second hand. In red or 
green with white numerals, yellow 
with green numerals or white with 
red numerals. H. 7/4", W. 7%", 
D. 24%". $9.95. 


dial . . . Insistent alarm. H. 


3%, W. 4%, D. 2%". $7.95. 






















I. (3 lla ; 
Ne 
a 
: 3 7 SY 
YS CLOCK RAD WC? 
4 7 je TO _ te. 
-_ 
a 
hs 
| f No longer do you need a jangling alarm clock to waken vou. for 
ae this revolutionary G-E Clock-Radio will wake vou with pleasant 
ti music... or, if you are a heavy sleeper. scatter your dreams with a 
gentle vet persistent buzzer alarm. Lulls you to sleep with music then 
4 shuts off automatically. All this plus an applianee outlet that starts 
fee | your coffee perking. turns lamps “on” or “off” and controls many 
other electric appliances. This powerful > tube G-E Clock-Radio is 
MODEL C 505 truly the world’s most useful radio, 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office —Toronto 
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WHAT THE-ALEXANDERS 
REMEMBER OF CANADA 


While Lord Alexander bears his duty as Minister of Defense 
with a soldier's stoicism, they are “homesick” for summers 
in the surf of Cape Breton, the Calgary Stampede, the big 


fish of the Yukon and the easy natural flow of Canadian life 


By EVA-LIS WUORTIO 


TOW THAT Canada’s best-loved governor-general has a new job— that of Defense 
Minister of Great Britain -you’d think his six Canadian years would fade into a 
vague memory. But it isn’t like that at alL 

Viscount Alexander of Tunis often plans a fishing cabin in the Laurentide hills 
Lady Alexander talks wistfully of Canadian kitchens. Young Brian only lives for the time 
when he’s finished with Harrow and can enter McGill. And Rose Alexander, McGill 
student, spent last summer as an employee of Jasper Park Lodge. 

London rain may lash at London squares, but for the Alexanders, in frequent con 
versations at home and with friends, Canadian sun always shines in Canada. It’s a happy 






memory. 

When the Royal Academy had its spring showing, among the artists accepted for the 
first time was Lord Alexander. His three paintings showed Canadian views. The signifi 
cance of this was doublefold. The obvious paintability of Canada, and the fact that Canada 
to him had meant leisure to do what he wanted for the first time in his full and busy life 
Canada was the first after-the-war home for the Alexander family. That fact in itself 





Adopted daughter Susan steals limelight as Alexanders Lord Alexander takes over as Minister of Defense. 
reach Euston Station, London, on return from Canada, He hopes to get a fishing cabin in Canada someday. 


> 
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ilways enrich their Canadian memories 


loday, home for the Alexanders is a flat in 


|.ondon’s Belgrave Place and a small country house 


ir Chobham, tn Surrey But there is no more 
eisure in the Canadian way. Lord Alexander works 
it his job from seven a.m. to late evening. Lady 
\lexander ha iain taken up her busy social- 
ervice life The family is scattered: the boys, 
Shane and Brian, at school at Harrow; Rose in 
(‘anada, small Susan who came to Canada as a 
iby in a wicker basket when the Alexanders 
idopted her if Copyhold the Surrey nouse 

Che (Canadian years in reflec tion seem now, In 
pite of their official color, a peaceful respite out of 
he fast seattered tempo of ordinary life Lady 
\lexander says We are homesick.’ 


(‘anada was home, because in Canada for a time, 
he could be at home and together Chat’s how 


e Alexanders remember Canada 


Many Canadians know the Belgrave Place flat 
‘ady. As Lord Alexander is without question on 
very Canada House reception list, so his own home 


thout question open to visiting Canadians. 
he Alexanders’ easy welcome has none of the 
twhile Government House formality. No going 
hrough secretaries and aides-de-camp to those 


rai 


riendly, unlit, ower-filled rooms. It’s an 





if The arrival, Ottawa’s first glimpse of the new Governor-General and his family. 


immediate, ““‘When did you get to London? Come 


and see us.” 

One day, soon after they had arrived fron 
Canada, I rang the second-floor doorbell at Belgrave 
Place. Lord Alexander opened the door to a 
crowded hallway. 

Brian, looking his father’s description of “‘a 
Canadian boy,” and smiling his father’s lopsided 
grin, was on his way toa movie. His speech couldn't 
have been more Canadian. Shane, very English 
in contrast, towered above his mother Lady 
Alexander, | 
forward with a small wiggling child under her arm. 


1 a blouse and plaid skirt, hurried 


“Say hello, Susan,’ said Lady Alexander, at 
which the child escaped and ran away screaming. 

Out of the hallway we went through a double 
door into a sma!l sitting room. ‘‘We were lucky to 
find this flat,’’ said the Minister of Defense. “‘We’ ve 
had to sell the house in the country the one we 
bought while we were still in Canada. Can't 
afford to keep it 
we'd just gone there, and I would have farmed it as 


It would have been all right if 


I intended. But these flats are expensive.”’ 

Lady Alexander looked out at the chimney- 
forested London roofs. “‘Do you know it’s already 
eight weeks since we have been away from home. 
Canada, I mean.”’ 











‘he most homesick of all is Brian. He hates 
Harrow and goes there only under pressure and the 
promise that he can take his college years in 
Canada. “All my friends are there,” he says, and 
he has promised that he’ll be back to enter McGill 
with them. 

“It’s natural that Brian should be a Canadian 
boy,”’ says his father. ‘‘After all, he went to 
Canada when he was six years old and lived there 
for six years.”’ (Shane was eleven when the Alexan- 
ders came to Canada, was sent to school in England 
after two years, and knew Canada only during 
vacations. 

Rose, the absent member of the family, was at 
McGill last year. She was expected home for the 
summer. But she wrote that she’d rather go and 
work at Jasper like the rest of her friends. While 
her father was still governor-general Rose took a 
secretarial course and later worked in an Ottawa 
office. Lord Alexander says: ‘“‘She’s found out she 
likes independence.”’ 

And so the conversation was well launched into 
Canadian subjects. There’s one. big-fish story that 
Lord Alexander never tires of telling. 

It was up in the Yukon and it didn’t get away. 
At the drop of a hat Lord Alexander will tell about 
the trip» an hour out of White Horse by Dakota 
into the wilds, two hours by motor boat, two hours 
by jeep, two hours tramping through woods owned 
by vigilant armies of mosquitos, then onward by 
canoe but of course the location of that wonderful 
lake, and the ulegally wonderful catch, is a secret. 
Somebody else might get there before he gets back. 
That’s part of ‘Canada for him. 

There are also summers at Cape Breton to 
remember, there is the Calgary Stampede, skiing 
in the Gatineau Hills, square dancing at Rideau 
Hall, the Parliamentary Press Gallery dinners, 

well-remembered incidents, but not yet con 
clusions, which only time can draw. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,”’ says Lady Alexander. ‘The 
things we remember and will always remember. It’s 
endless. Canada is like no other place in the world.” 

‘About Canada you are always conscious of the 
higness, the cleanness, the directness, the bright- 
“What we liked 
specially was the way the people took their time 
to make up their minds about us. And then they 
judged us as just two people, and took us at our 


ness,”’ Lord Alexander says. 


value as such two people. They figured us out 
everywhere we went. It sounds perhaps a wild 
statement to make about a nation where we met so 
many people, but quite sincerely we liked the 
people we met. They were true.”’ 

‘Life in Canada,” said Lady Alexander, ‘‘you 
know, it is attractive and simple. Things are made 
easy and natural. Oh, what I would give for a 
Canadian kitchen!” In fact, Canadian women 
have collected about nine thousand dollars to send 
her one. 

She added thoughtfully. “I suppose it may have 
something to do with Canada _ geographically, 
partly. It’s a fresh country and unspoiled. ‘Thos 
qualities must be catching as you live with them 
All Canadians seem young even the older people.”’ 

*‘Nothing at all to criticize?” I asked. 

Lord Alexander cocked his eyebrow and grinned 
“Why should I be giving away my best quotes,’’ he 
said, as Canadian as could be. “I’m going to write 
a book as soon as I get the time.” 

He is going to write it himself, longhand, word 
by word, no ghost writing requested. He says 
he'll start it from the first memory he has. This 
was at home in Caledon, Ireland, when he was a 
very little boy. Somehow, that day he remembers, 
the whole house seemed in a preoccupied confusion 
Feeling lost and alone he wandered the halls and 
there the family doctor came upon him. ‘What 
do you think,” said the doctor, hand upon small 
Harold Alexander’s shoulder, ‘“‘you have a brother 
What shall I do with him?” ‘“‘Oh, throw him in the 
Black Water,” said the future field marshal. 

“What do. you think of that for a beginning of a 
book?’ he demanded. ‘“‘I don’t believe in flash- 
backs. From there I’m going to go right through 
my life’ Harrow, Sandhurst, the Guards. the 
First War, the Baltic, Istanbul, the Second War. 
so on. When am I Continued on page 56 




















From the Alexanders’ 


Canadian Scrapbook 





The square dance they arranged 
for Elizabeth and Philip set a 
new style in royal entertainment. 





This Gatineau scene was one of 


many canvases he did in Canada. 


A study in headgear. In cap Lord 


Alexander takes over controls of a 





CNR train. At a winter carnival he shoe event. In an Ottawa blizzard = Alexander, now at McGill, he goes 
switches to a habitant hat in snow- he sports a jaunty fur. With Rose back to his field marshal’s garb. 





are ped ication snap was taken on the links at Jasper Park, Alta 


From the maples of Rideau Hall 
they made their own syrup. They 


sampled all of Canada’s customs, 
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The clese-to-home skiing is one 3 } ; 
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of many things he remembers. ; 














The landlord at Benny Farm has strong ideas about kids, too: If you haven't got any, the chances are you don’t get in. Parents’ co-op bought the swings. 


BENNY’S HAPPY FAMILY 


With fourteen hundred children in four hundred apartments you'd think life at Benny Farm would be bedlam. 


But 


these gregarious Montrealers have learned how to live under each other's feet without getting in each other’s hair 


hundred veterans and their 


KARLY 


wives, fourteen hundred children, two hun- 


four 
dred cats and dogs, scores of goldfish, dozens 
of budgereegahs and canaries, several parrots and a 
monkey live so felicitously at Benny Farm, a huge 
apartment development in Montreal’s suburb of 
Notre Dame de Grace, that they lay claim to the 
title of Canada’s cheeriest community. 

Pecksnilfs, remarking on the swarming aspect of 
Benny Farm, have called it “‘just another tene- 

Prudes, deploring its many spontaneous 
Wits, in 
allusion to the almost daily addition of new babies, 
have dubbed it Farm. Many families, 
unsuited to the zestful gregarious life, have fled, 


ment.” 
parties, have described it as Bohemia. 


Bunny 


whimpering for privacy. 
Ninety percent of the occupants belong to the 
Benny Farm Tenants’ Association whose highly 


organized playgrounds, sports leagues, bridge 
clubs, sewing circles, ballet classes, drama groups 
and gardening contests, library and dances have 
made the housing development as much a way of 
life as a place to live. 

Che tenants make money from an annual carnival 
twenty-five thousand 
people and spend it on their children. They give 
other Montrealers a_ free 
May 24. Their annual 


ski race round the buildings always hits the front 


which last vear attracted 


about ten thousand 


fireworks display every 


page of Montreal newspapers 

In the buildings the stairs are steep and scarred 
with the seribblings of many toddlers. The rooms 
ire so small that parties frequently overflow into 
adjoining homes. The walls are thin and domestic 
spats, through constant reduction to the flashing 
eye and muted hiss, have been stifled almost to the 
point of extinction 


When practical jokers last year reshuffled the 
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By McKENZIE PORTER 


PHOTOS BY DAVID BIER 





snowboots and rubbers left on the landings re- 
distribution took fourteen days. Benny is so big 
and busy that nonresidents have stolen the wheels 
off cars parked outside, robbed the coin-operated 
washing machines and even held up one resident 
housewife at pistol point without exciting undue 
attention. But to a true Benny Farmer, the 
proximity of humans has far more rewards than 





twice as a_ tenant. 
has three children. 


Mike McDonald qualifies 


limbs in war, 
? 


He lost two 


MACLEAN'S 


penalties. Many former tenants still subscribe with 
nostalgia to the Benny Farmer, a four-page weekly 
paper owned and edited by the inhabitants. Even 
perfect strangers with no intention of living there 
have expressed interest. 

Two years ago Dr. Ian Dickson, chairman of the 
Marriage Guidance Council, in Norwich, Eng., and 
a well-known housing authority, wrote the Tenants’ 
Association asking respectfully for details. His 
letter was typical of scores received during the 
development’s five years from psychiatrists, pedia- 
tricians, recreation directors, 
architects, builders and aldermen who want to 
know if it’s true what they say about Benny. 

With the usual allowances for local pride and 
hyperbole, it is. 

As an example of contented, democratic, com- 
munal life Benny Farm has few equals. Its spirit 
rises from a close community of interests. The 
heads of all the families saw service during World 
War ‘Two in the armed forces. Each couple has an 
average of three children. The great majority of 
the adults are between thirty and forty-five years 
old. Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jew, English 
and French-speaking Canadians and a_ heavy 
sprinkling of European war brides and Imperial 
veterans are proving it is possible for reasonable, 
tolerant people to live under each other’s feet 
without getting in each other’s hair. 


social scientists, 


Opened in 1947 Benny Farm occupies the site of, 
and is named after, a thirty-acre estate which had 
resisted the surrounding bricks and mortar of the 
city for more than a hundred years. It belongs to 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, a 
crown company. The two, three and four-bedroom 
apartments rent at sixty-eight, seventy-eight and 
eighty-eight dollars monthly, figures which, on 
average, represent twenty percent of the tenant’s 
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Morning coffee parties are among the quieter eddi@s in Benny's social life. The more formal activities range from bridge to ballet, hockey to theatricals 


income. The apartments are reserved almost 
exclusively for veterans with children. The only 
veterans without children who may qualify are 
amputees, paraplegics or others who have been 
seriously disabled. Benny Farm has a small com- 
munity of these. Special ramps have been built to 
take their wheelchairs into the buildings. 

There is always a long waiting list. The turnover 
in tenants in the past five years has exceeded fifty 
percent but the high-voltage spirit of the develop- 
ment has remained unimpaired. 

The men call themselves Farmers and the women 
Farmerettes. None is exactly famous but the 
community boasts the family of Lieut.-Col. Gaston 
Vallée, former CO of the ‘‘Van Doos”’ in Korea, and 
sixteen-year-old Jean Dunkeld sister of a Scottish 
war bride who had never seen a shuttlecock till 
she came to this country four years ago but today, 
ifter learning the game at Benny Farm, is junior 
singles badminton champion of Canada. 

The breadwinners once held rank ranging from 
commander, colonel and group captain to ordinary 
seaman, private and aircraftman. About twenty- 
five of them are still in the permanent forces. The 
rest are now salesmen, engineers, architects, clerks, 





A four-bedroom apartment costs $88 a month. 
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insurance agents, lawyers, civil servants, news- 
papermen, advertising men, air-line pilots, shop 
keepers and garage proprietors There is one 
mortician. 

They all knew what it was like to be fed, clad 
After the war they 
civilian life 


But many were disillusioned by housing conditions 


and billeted by the government. 
looked forward to an independent 
which imposed on them the miseries of shared 
bathrooms and kitchens. Others discovered that the 
transition from the collectivism of army life to the 
little 


When Benny Farm was opened for 


self-sufficiency of civilian life could be a 
frightening. 
their benefit they found a measure of privacy in the 
self-contained homes plus those elements of fellow 


ship which they had missed since leaving the 


service. Benny humor, company and clan spirit, 


most of them decided, helped to smooth the 
changeover. 

Most of them have decided that the government 
is a very good landlord. They organized themselves 


into a tenants’ association as a means of self 


protection. But the Benny Farm Tenants’ Associa 
tion co-operates with rather than fights the Central 


Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


y 


oy 


Annual ski race is famous. 


1952 





Powell, an ex-army officer and a1 
Hotels ot 


Benny Farmers 


George 
executive of Sheraton Canada, is one 


of many former who have now 
bought houses but who retain strong ties with the 
community. In the Benny Farm vernacular, whic! 
is still heavily laced with military terms, he says 
“IT would describe Benny Farm as a sort of holding 
unit, a rehabilitation centre, a place where the 
troops mark time before settling down to a route 
march in homes of their own 

Out of three hundred and eighty-four familie 


only sixteen have remained aloof from the Tenants 
Colin Bowie, a former RCAF naviga 
tion officer and this year’s president of the BF'TA 


“Without these dissidents we 


Association 
says wouldn't be 
proper cross section We regard their disintere 


or hostility as a spur ind call them Her Majesty 
Loyal Opposition 
The degree of 


activities of the 


intimacy which the multifario 


BFTA has 


tenants varies from block to block 


induced among the 


In some build 


ings the women ieave their front doors open 
day long and call to one another across the landins 
In others the front doors are Kept closed but the 


ontinued on page 


wives generally gather ( 


ry. 
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The Crown and Anchor game and the leg show are also widely popular. 
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As the chestnuts fell the haughty man in the big house 





BY MORLEY CALLAGHAN 



















































raved about “those people ACcTOSS the Street. 


Despite himself, Joe fell too when he 
heard the call of youth in the 


whispering leaves of the forbidden tree 


BIG chestnut tree in front of the Herberts’ corner house spread its 
branches across the windows and sheltered it from the noisy new 
apartment house and its balconies across the street, where the Stanow- 
skis lived with their Polish, Jewish and Ukrainian neighbors. It was 
the last of the fine old houses on the street. All the other old places had been 
torn down or broken up into flats. Mr. Herbert, a leather-goods manufacturer 
in a small way, lived there with his daughter. 

Joe Stanowski hadn’t had a chance to meet the Herberts. When his 
mother and younger brother, Pete, had moved into the apartment he had 
been working in Detroit, and now he had been home only a few days. On 
Saturday afternoon he was coming home from work when Mr. Herbert and 
his daughter were approaching their shined-up old Cadillac on the drive to the 
left of their tree. The daughter looked so slim and pretty in her tailored 
blue suit that Joe slowed down to watch her get into the car. Leading the way 
to open the door for her, her father had a slow commanding stride, his pear! 
grey hat square on the top of his head, and Joe didn’t like his dark, proud, 
gloomy face. Nor did he like the way he wouldn’t deign to notice the Jewish 
woman on the stoop next door, who bowed to him as she shook out her floor 
mop. But Joe did like the glimnse he got of the daughter’s legs as she stepped ; 
into the car. Her father drew on his yellow gloves, then pressed the starter. j , r 
It spun loudly, but the motor didn’t start. After waiting gravely for a moment ; . 
he gave it another spin. Nothing happened. So Mr. Herbert kept his foot . y 
on the starter while the slow whirring sound filled the street. _——— (= 

Crossing the road slowly, then hesitating, Joe waited, hoping he might be =: “ ~ 
helpful and then have a chance to speak to the girl, and the Jewish woman, 7 
leaning on ..er mop, also watched with interest. For some reason then, Mr. 4 
Herbert took off his gloves and tried again and, as the loud and futile spinning Pod 
continued, Joe’s own mother, plump and jolly-looking, and his younger 
brother, Pete, came out on their balcony to watch. They waved to Joe. ; 
Three little kids in torn sweaters who had crossed the street moved under the 
chestnut tree and gaped at the car. 

‘Having some trouble?” Joe called, but apparently Mr. Herbert didn’t 
hear him, for he got out of the car, chased the kids away irritably, circled the 
car with great deliberation, readjusted his hat, scowled at the row of apart- 
ment houses, and got into the car and spun the starter until the kids he had 
chased had come back again. 

As Joe approached the car confidently his eyes were on the little dark curls 
at the back of Miss Herbert’s neck. “Just a minute,”’ he called. He had a slow 
lazy smile and a fine head with thick fair hair. ‘““You’ll have no juice left in 
that battery.’’ Raising the old car’s hood he reached for the choke, closed it 
and held it. “‘All right. Try again,” he said calmly. 

Eyeing him grimly Mr. Herbert deliberated and tapped the dashboard 
with his fingers and, as their eyes met, Joe knew that he resented him raising He whistled the tune that he knew she remembered, 
the hood of the old car and he resented him Continued on page 35 mocking her aloofness as she went by. 






Joe got pleasure out of jeering at her 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM WINTER My J 
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THE MYSTERIOUS KINGDOM( 


By MARJORIE WILKINS CAMPBELL 
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The Indian chief talked about a strange, 
rich land of rubies, silver and gold. But 
it was beaver, logs and aluminum: that 
carved out this new industrial colossus 


in the rugged heart of ancient Quebec 


PHOTOS BY MAX SAUER 


HE FIRST THING I did was to look it up 
on the map. I wanted to be sure that it was 
real. 

For the Saguenay is one of the world’s 





far-away places. It exists, it has always existed, 
as much in the mind as in fact It is a land of 
fabulous wealth and beauty; the very word 
fabulous is dwarfed by its absolutely amazing 
industrial potential and its majestic scenery. It is 
the legendary Kingdom of the history books and a 
modern tourists’ mecca, the scene of the habitant 
classic, Maria Chapdelaine, and centre of a quarter 
of the world’s a uminum production. 

Strange, romantic names spice its story Cartier 
and Donnacona, Champlain and Father A.banel. 
Kenogami and Chicoutimi and Arvida are among 
its principal towns. Shipshaw, its vast hydro 
electric plant, is the twentieth-century equivalent 
of Aladdin’s lamp. 

I remembered once passing the Saguenay, on the 
north shore between Quebec and Father Point, as 
we sailed down the St. Lawrence toward England 
I had tried to see Tadoussac at the river’s mouth 
through a misty spring rain. The great summer 
hotel looked like a picture taken out of focus and in 
the distance the ramparts opened dim and gloomy 
You couldn’t believe that they were mountains, 
the oldest in the world, rubbed down and rounded 
by time. 

Autumn colors blazed along the St. Lawrence 
when I returned to Canada in October. Tadoussac 
lay relaxed and content in the sunshine The 
Saguenay River had broadened greatly and _ its 
ramparts rose majestically into a cloudless sky. | 
thought, casually, that I must have mistaken 
Tadoussac for some other enchanting, remote 
Quebec village. 

I had made no mistake as I learned later when I 
went to find out about both the facts and the 
legends. Captain Carl Bodensieck, of the Canada 
Steamship Lines’ Richelieu, has sailed the romantic 
cruise route for a quarter of a century. ‘‘Passengers 
ask me if I don’t find the trip monotonous,” he said, 
chuckling. ‘The truth is, the Saguenay is never 
the same.”’ 

Nothing about the Saguenay is what you expect 
it to be. Offhand, you expect it to flow into the 
St. Lawrence from the north. Actually it flows in 
from the west-northwest, about one hundred and 
thirty-five miles below Quebec City. Tadoussac on 
its north bank was an ancient summer rendezvous 
for Indians from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico 
before it became a fur-trading post and eventually 
site of one of the continent’s finest summer hotels 

As you travel up the sombre stream you can’t 
realize that the ramparts towering on either shore 
are two thousand feet Continued on page 49 
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The fantastic events of 1926 showed Mackenzie King 





as a true political genius. With cunning, courage, 





wild chance and pure Canadianism he steered the 





sinking Liberal ship through a major scandal, a fight 









with the Governor-General and defeats in the House 


This bonus-length feature is con- 
densed from Bruce Hutchison's 
new book, The Incredible Can- 











adian, to be published later this 
month by Longmans, Green. In 
the next issue a final excerpt — 
Hutchison's personal appraisal 
and assessment of Mackenzie 





King — will be published. 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL BYNG thought a promise was broken, 





PRIME MINISTER KING) played Machiavelli and Galahad. 


llow Mackenzie king 
Won 
llis Greatest Gamble 


: 
| 1 WACLEAN'S FLASHBACK 


BRUCE HUTCHISON 





By 











OPPOSITION LEADER MEIGHEN. 


He won, then lost forever. 


N 1926 a freak of fortune, a4 chance in a thousand, saved the incredible 
career of Mackenzie King when it appeared finished after a short 
morning glory. 

That was the year of the sordid epic of corruption-in-government 
known as the Customs Scandal. It was the year of the grim, half-synthetic 
feud between a prime minister and a governor-general, known as the 
Constitutional Crisis. It was also and perhaps most fatefully the year 
when an absent-minded backbench MP forgot a promise to a fellow MP 
long enough to vote in a division from which both had agreed to abstain. 

Throughout these three events King stood on the brink of oblivion, not 
only as the leader of his nation but as the leader of his party. In the end 
his fantastic adroitness enabled him to bury the first event under the 
second, and his fantastic luck, which culminated in the third event, 
reinstated him as part legatee and part builder of the era that now bears 
his name. 

Out of the doldrums of a quiet election campaign in 1925 there had 
come, for King, a shattering storm. He had been confident of a safe, if not 
sweeping, victory over the Conservatives and his old schoolmate and now 
bitterest enemy, Arthur Meighen. When the returns were in, the Liberal 
group of 117 in the previous legislature had been cut down to 101. The 
Conservatives had risen from 50 to 116. The broken Progressive Party, 
on whose support King felt he could count, elected only twenty-five 
members 

The election result was staggering to King. He not only seemed to have 
lost his majority but had been defeated by his own electors in North York. 

Better than anyone else he knew that the damage to him personally was 
much more serious than a passing defeat could be to the party. He had 
been leader up to now on sufferance, had yet to master the party, and in 
his first electoral test he had failed. By all the calculations of politics there 
would be a new leader and, for King, no second chance. 

Even before the election a small group of men who dominated the party 
in the west had quietly prepared for King’s defeat and departure. They 
were ready with a substitute in Charles Dunning, Premier of Saskatchewan; 
the immigrant boy from England, the dirt farmer, whose real instincts 
would lead him surely into the city and the board rooms of high finance 
Whether Dunning knew it or not the plan to make him King’s successor 
was well under way at the 1925 election. 

King was crushed and thought of resigning forthwith. The story of his 
life seemed at an end in its fifty-second year. After a day or two, however, 
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the old bounce returned. King resolved to play out the game to the e1 


His first step was to consult with the Governor-General, Baron Byng 


then his close friend, soon to be his bitter enemy 


Exac tly what passed between them may never be known Ku yp aiways 
said that he had asked only for the chance to meet parliament, prove tl 
he could govern with the support of the ren Progressive ind 
failing that, to resign in favor of Meighet Byng, a soldier and ma rf 
honor iccustomed to gentiemen s ivreeme { ind W rETY ynorant oft 
government and of Canada, took out of the conversation far more tl 
King intended, or afterward said he intended. The ens gy dispute 
roe ked Canadian politics ind dogged King to |} Ss grave, centred around the 


meaning of King’s word 


To King it meant that if he could get a majority arliament he 
entitled to seek dissolution and another electio: vhen he leased lf 
could not govern and only if he could not gover he waso 


way for Meighen 


lo Byng the famous conversation meant that the Prime Minister had 
given a binding contract by which he must make way for Meighet il 
time, without dissolution or election, if King one lost the contidenc 


parliament 


For the moment neither man foresaw the quarré King, with the 
Governor-General’s consent, prepared to meet a doubtful parliament, to 
maintain a minority government and to find a seat for himself 

[he seat was finally found in Prince Albert lhe cabinet, with some of 
its familiar faces missing, was reorganized nd trengthened by the 
arrival of the able and ambitious Dunning, now close to the throne whict 


his friends expec ted him soon to occupy 


King was already busy with a more dangerou itter tl ' t bye 
mediate jeopardy to his positien. For more than a year he had known that 
there was something very wrong with his Customs Department under the 
genial, sick Jacques Bureau. He had started to investigate through private 
detectives and was considering a royal commissio1 He did not yet realize 


that he faced the worst scandal in the Liberal Party's history. He did not 
know either that Meighen was already in possession ot the tacts had 
handed them over to H. H. Stevens, MP, of Vancouver ind that Stevens 
the ablest private detective in politics, was preparin ) dump the whol 
fetid mass on the floor of parliament 

When parliament met on Jan. 7, 1926, King watched it from the gallery 
On trial for his political life before a national assize ie sat, as it were, 
in the prisoner’s box 

Below him lolled the dark bulk of Continued on page 


The Headlines of 1926 tell the Tale of the 


Great Constitutional Crisis 


Jue == THE TORONTO DAIL’ STAR. 


18 DEMAND SHAKE-UP IN CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT 


oS Saar CHLUTae (LOR 
93 GRITS, BACKS TO WALL, FIGHT STEVENS CHARGES 


eit vg KING WILL CARRY BATTLE TO TORIES MONDAY 
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> bi DISSOLUTION AN AMAZING DISCOURTESY 


IN AGITATION IS LIKELY | DAUGHTERS OF CANADA 
MOR CANADA TO APPOINT TO HOLD PROTEST MEET 
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The evidence that could tell the mysterious story of Canada’s 


dim past is being carted away by rich American collectors and 


-—nA ese <-> ee 


tourists armed with shovels. Will our governments act in 


time to save the fabulous finds on Manitoulin Island? 





Who used this stone scraper five thousand years ago? 


THEY’RE LOOTING OUR HISTORY 


Canadian scientists are racing against time to save priceless relics 
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On Manitoulin Island archaeologists like Tom Lee (standing) and parties of volunteer diggers are trying to piece together the jigsaw of history 
ristory. 





























N THE history books of Canada there is 
an empty chapter so tantalizing in its 
mystery that scientists have devoted their 
lives to its solution. Who were the first 
Canadians? Where did they come from? Were 
they the immediate ancestors of the Indians, or 
were they an earlier race again? Did they cross 
the Bering Sea into Alaska to populate the new 
continent? Or was this land itself the crucible of 
their civilization? And what happened to them? 

To these intriguing questions science has no 
firm answer. The missing pieces to the historical 
jigsaw puzzle lie under ancient soils in the form 
of relics of men long dead. And yet for more than 
a quarter of a century Canadian archaeologists 
have been frustrated by the fact that the relics 
have been consistently looted by rich hobbyists 
from the United States. 

Since World War II the plundering of Canadian 
archaeological by amateur collectors, and 
U. S. dealers who are interested only in the cash 
value of the relics, has destroyed forever much of 
the evidence that could clear up not only the 
unanswered mysteries of primitive man in Canada 
but more recent historical puzzles regarding the 
French regime and the era of exploration. 

Tons of flint tools and weapons that might have 


sites 


A team from the National Museum picks over the rich find of quartzite chips at Sheguiandah, where 
Stone Age Canadians fashioned spearpoints, knives, scrapers before the bow and arrow were known. 
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By FRED BODSWORTH 


filled in the missing chapter about our Stone Age 
citizens lie uncatalogued and unrecorded in amateur 
curio cabinets south of the border. These historical 
gaps may never be filled because once a relic is 
removed from its environment by an untrained 
digger it becomes useless to the scientist. 
Canadians will probably never know the exact 
site of Hochelaga, the Indian village somewhere 


near the present location of Montreal, where 
Jacques Cartier in 1535 made one of the first 
European contacts with the North American 


Indian. Archaeologists of the National Museum 
of Canada thought they had discovered the site 
a few years ago, but when afcrew went to excavate 
they found it already riddled with holes dug by 
amateurs who had been tipped:off to the find by 
newspaper stories. The site was so disturbed that 
it was impossible to prove with certainty that it 
was the long-searched-for Hochelaga. 

Relic 


hope of ever proving that the wreck of an ancient 


hunters several years ago destroyed all 


ship on Manitoulin Island was the long-sought 
Griffon of the French explorer, La Salle. The story 


of the Griffon, the first ship to ply the Great 


1932 


Lakes, is one of the most tantalizing of all the 
1679 La Salle 


sailed her to Lake Michigan, loaded her with furs, 


mysteries of Canada’s history. In 


and then he sent the ship back toward Niagara. 


The Griffon was never seen again and for more 
than two centuries historians have sought a clue 
that would explain the disappearance of this early 
day Marie Celeste 


answer on Manitoulin Island 


They might have found ther 


In the Thirties shifting sand revealed an old 
Manitoulin’s 


heyday 


decaying wreck on western shore 


Tourists had a stripping it Historians 


reached the scene only to find a few weathered 
oak timbers remaining. They suspected it was the 
Griffon but practically everything of historic value 
had disappeared. rhe ornate brass fittings had 
passed into the hands of U.S. dealers, been resold 
and lost. In the end, the experts had only one 
thirty-inch tron bolt and nut everal pounds of 
lead and some timbers 

The iron bolt was sent to Par where it wa 


identified as the product of a French smelting 
process that was discontinued before the 1700s 
The Griffon was the only French ship built on the 
Great Lakes before the year 1700 

Seams of the Manitoulin 


with lead another 


wreck were caulked 


factor Continued ne pags sf 


Bill Rennison and Ella Morris, amateur diggers, 
photograph a new find before it can be moved 


Mary Spreckley, an Ottawa student, washes soil 
from a relic. Even a speck of seed is important. 
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WHEN SEARS JOINS : 





UP WITH SIMPSON’S 


some of the most fabulous salesmen North America has ever seen will merge their talents and 


their histories—which all began in Toronto—in an all-out campaign for your shopping dollar 


CONCLUSION 





ROBERT 
Roebuck 





WOOD. former Philippine jungle fighter, heads Sears 
Visiting his seven hundred stores he uses company plane. 


By ERIC HUTTON 


IFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Charlie Luther Burton decided to quit the law 
business in 1891, and his father walked him down Yonge Street, 
Toronto, on a job-hunting expedition. Yonge had but recently wor 

t 


from King Street its place as the city’s fashionable shopping district 
nercantile history was even then incubating on this narrow muddy 


Eaton’s, north of Queen, was already Toronto’s biggest store and showing 
signs of becoming the biggest factor in Canadian retailing, as it is today, 
i 2in of department stores and mail-order selling. Robert Simpson, 
south of Queen, was constantly adding to the premises of his dry goods and 
lies’ wear store and converting it into a full-fledged department store. 
Two short blocks to the south, at 112 Yonge Street, a twenty-eight-year-old 
with a crew haircut and fierce mustaches ran a hole-in-the-wall store, 
ts small window crammed with yellow watches and cheap jewelry. From 
he back room the young man, whose name was Alvah Curtis Roebuck, 
addressed by hand and mailed out to Ontario farmers and small-town folk a 
smill catalogue on cheap paper extolling the wares of his company, the 
R. W. Sears and A. C. Roebuck Watch Co. 
Sixty-one years after the day he walked down Yonge Street looking for a 
Charles Luther Burton was to announce that Simpson’s, now his own 
store and grown a hundred times bigger, had joined with the heirs of the 
watch-and-trinket shop at 112 Yonge Street to form Simpsons-Sears 
Limited. The new company, under the presidency of Burton’s son Edgar will 
start next January to bring a new kind of department-store and mail-order 
shopping to Canadians and provide the most serious threat in eighty years to 
Eaton’s still-leading position in Canada’s retail market. What Sears 
Roebuck has put into Simpsons-Sears is twenty million dollars for a half share 
the new company, plus a wealth of hard-earned experience in buying 


good-quality goods cheap. and selling them cheap; a process which Sears 


Roebuck has learned so well that the company has become North America’s 
argest retailer of things people wear and use, with all-time record sales last 

of $2,660,000,000. Simpsons-Sears, with largely Canadian personnel 
key Sears Roebuck executives pitching-in, is already expanding 


Simpson’s sixty-million-dollars-a-year mail-order business and is planning up 
to forty modern medium-sized department stores across Canada, set in 
suburban areas in huge parking lots. The first store, near Vancouver, B.C.., 
should open late in 1953. 

In thes colossal deal between two of the largest merchants in North 


America, indeed in the parallel saga of the two companies, C. L. Burton is 


he unique figure. Burton, just twelve years younger than both Sears and 


Roebuck, was already buying a partnership in a Toronto wholesale fancy 
goods company in 1598 at the age of twenty-two and out of a modest salary 
when the ious partners were still trying to find a formula which would 


l-order selling of watches on a sound footing. And Burton was 
f npson’s in 1952 when the seventh generation of manage- 
succession to Richard Sears and Alvah Roebuck came to Toronto to 
negotiate with Simpson's over the proposed partnership. 
But on that day in 1891 Burton did not get a job either with Simpson's 


r with Sears Roebuck. His father led him down Yonge Street past both 
stores It is fascinating, if futile, to speculate on what might have hap- 
pened to the course of Sears’ and Simpson’s history if Alvah Roebuck had 
had a “Boy Wanted” sign in his window that day.) Instead, George Burton 
took his son to the corner of Wellington Street where H. H. Fudger ran a 
lancy goods wholesale store 

Fudger was a man of great dignity and strictness “Can you make out an 
mVvOSce, HOY: ne asked the fifteen-year-old lad. Burton said he thought he 
ould, and Fudger handed him a complicated document involving the 

version OF | nds into dollars. *‘And ta e off a seven-and-three-quarters- 
ercent dis t b iver said 
Fort € Burton later recalled, **Mr Fudger left the room for some 
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time and I was able to work out the invoice. When he returned and ex- 
amined it closely, he told me I could have the job-—at two dollars a week.” 
It was a fifty-cent cut from the salary he had been earning as junior student 
in the law firm of Thompson, Henderson and Bell, but Burton was glad to 
be out of law and into commerce. 

Of the dozen men who have guided Sears and Simpson’s during the 
companies’ combined existence of nearly one hundred and fifty years, C. L. 
Burton has served longest and is the first one literally born into shopkeeping. 
Burton and his present opposite number in Sears, General Robert Wood, are 
as unlike in temperament and background as two men could be; Wood, 
West Point and jungle warfare; Burton, Jarvis Collegiate and a bookkeeper’s 
stool. Yet they share points of surprising similarity in large and small things. 
Both are patriarchs of large four-generation families (although only Wood 
could afford to ofier his daughters mink coats every time they made him a 
grandfather); both are fond of candy but Burton, a less precipitate type, 
always removes the wrapping paper which Wood has been known to 
overlook in moments of stress; both were invited into the companies they 
now head to perform the tasks of efficiency experts, long before that pro- 
fession was known. Both gained reputations as ‘‘firing bosses.” 

Burton’s parents, George and Elizabeth, ran a general store at Green 
River, northwest of Toronto and five miles from Markham. An elder 
brother daily trudged the dusty roads to and from Markham high school, but 
Burton’s recollection is that his own education was sidetracked while he 
helped in the store. He remembers, at the age of eight, candling endless 
dozens of eggs. 

Sears and Roebuck, on the other hand, were farm boys. In his teens 
Richard Sears learned telegraphy from the station agent at Spring Valley, 
Minn., and later got a station of his own, North Redwood, at six dollars a 
week. One day in 1881 a C.O.D. box of watches arrived for the village 
jeweler, who could not pay. Sears asked the shipper for instructions, and 
received this answer: ““To save cost of shipping back we will let you have 
watches at half price $12.’ Sears accepted. He wrote other station agents 
up and down the line offering *“T'wenty-five-dollar watches for only fourteen 
dollars.”’ 

The response to Sears’ letter to his fellow agents was so great that he 
reordered fresh supplies from the Chicago wholesaler to fill the demand. In 
a few months Sears netted five thousand dollars and quit railroading. In 
1887 he opened the one-room R. W. Sears Watch Company in Chicago. He 
invested most of his capital in advertisements written by himself, offering 
low-priced watches for fifty cents down. He soon saw that he could make 
bigger profits by buying watch parts in job lots and hiring a man to assemble 
them. On April 1, 1887, he put this advertisement into the Chicago Daily 
News 

WANTED: Watchmaker with reference who 
can furnish tools. State age, experience and 
salary required. Address T39, Daily News 


The advertisement has become famous in newspaper want-ad offices and 
has been reproduced in full-page blow-ups by the News and other papers 
as a proof of the mighty oaks that can grow from three-line acorns. 

Alvah Roebuck read the advertisement in his back room above a 
delicatessen shop in Hammond, Ind. Roebuck, also farm-born near Lafay- 
ette, Ind., was then repairing watches in a corner of the delicatessen at three 
and a half dollars a week. Roebuck had long planned to go west as soon as he 
could save up a stake, so he threw the paper aside and went to bed. But in 
the middle of the night he awoke with the advertisement on his mind. He got 
out of bed, answered it and got the job. 

The slow-speaking, easy-going Roebuck was only a hired hand in the 
expanding Sears Watch Co., and an overworked hand at that. Often he 
worked far into the night to keep up with Sears’ repair and assembly orders 

Sears meanwhile had discovered an unexpected source of revenue. Some 
papers in which he advertised watches had a small circulation in Canada 
and a surprisingly large number of orders came from north of the border. 
In 1889 Sears opened an office in Toronto to exploit and expand the Can- 
adian demand for his wares. 

Three months later, without warning, Sears sold his Chicago business. 
One contemporary said of the deal, “Sears could sell a farmer a breath of 
air, and when Moore and Evans offered him seventy-two thousand dollars 
for his firm, he couldn’t resist selling, even though it put him out of busi- 
ness.”’ 

But, instead of putting Sears out of business, it put him into partnership 
with Roebuck for the first time. His Toronto branch was not included in 
the sale and Sears persuaded his watch-repair man to buy a half share in it 
for $1,475, half the inventory value. Thus in 1889 the names of Sears and 
Roebuck became coupled for the first time, not, as many have taken for 
granted, in Chicago but in Toronto. The store at first was located at 
69 Adelaide Street east, a site now occupied by a new insurance building. 
Roebuck boarded just around the corner at 85 Church Street. Sears was 
accorded a personal listing in the Toronto city directory, but his residence 
was listed as “‘Chicago, II.” 

In 1891 Sears Roebuck moved to slightly larger and more desirable 
premises at 112 Yonge Street, and Roebuck lived above the store. Roebuck 
was happier in the quiet atmosphere of Victorian Toronto than he had been 
in raw rambunctious Chicago, and he tried to persuade Sears to move here 
permanently. But Sears decided instead to do in reverse what he had done 
before- to open a branch in the United States. 

A year later Sears persuaded Roebuck that they should sell out in 
Toronto and go back to the United States. Now that Sears Roebuck and 
Co. of the United States had killed its Continued on page 26 
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THESE MEN MADE MERCHANDISING HISTORY 


SIMPSON SEARS ROEBUCK 


As young men all three worked on Toronto's Yonge Street: Simpson with 
his growing department store; Sears and Roebuck with their mail-order 
watches. Sixty-one years later, their successors have come together 








C. L. BURTON, a storekeeper's son, has headed Simpson's for forty 
years. His eldest son Edgar is president of new Simpsons-Sears. 
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WHY THE 


BRADENS 





aa oie 
At the Twenty One Club in Mayfair the Bradens relax before beginning their 
first movie together—Hold My Husband Barbara has starred in two others 





With British TV, radio, stage and 


movie iobs and a public acclaim that would 


sage any actor’s ego, Bernt 


id Barbara Braden, once of Vancouver 


it where they are, thank 


HEN Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent visited London 

a couple of years ago Canada House held a reception for 

him. Among the many Canadian and British guests 
were the then Prime Minister Clement Attlee and two young 
Canadians, Bernard Braden and Barbara Kelly. They had 
been making thirty thousand a yeer in Canadian radio in 1949 
when they decided to go to Britain. In London they had been 
playing in West End theatres, on radio and TV, Barbara had 
made a movie and their morning radio serial, Breakfast with 
Braden, was amusing millions of Britons who are a soft touch 
for North American comedy. 

Attlee knew their names pat. St. Laurent had never heard 
of them. “However,” he said conversationally, ‘“‘we are having 
great new developments in Canada now.” , 

‘In what fields?’’ asked Barbara hopefully. 

‘In the oil fields,”’ said St. Laurent. 

That puts in a nutshell, the Bradens say, the reason they 
left home. j 

One afternoon last summer I sat with the Vancouver-born 
Bradens, who have been married for ten years, in the shade of * 





old trees in the garden of their fifteen-room house on the Thames 
at Shepperton, Middlesex. The English voices of the three 
young Bradens, Christopher, Kelly and Kim, setting out on a 
picnic were fading down a path. Behind us, Creek House, the 
comfortably rambling part-Elizabethan, part-Victorian house 
where Charles Dickens is said to have written most of Oliver 


By LISA RAMSAY 


PHOTOS BY FELIX FONTEYN 





I'wist drowsed in the sun. It’s Braden property now, along 
with a smoke-blue Ford and a grey-blue Hillman, a big river 
TOP. Braden is proud of his power launch, which he launch, two servants and a gardener. Bernie bounced up and 


down as he talked, pouring Canadian rye, spacing the lawn, 
picking a flower. Barbara lay slung low and easy in a deck chair. 
We thought it out carefully before we left in 1949,”’ said 


1 keeps moored on the Thames at his country mansion. 


CENTRE. Over coffee in the kitchen of Creek House, 


| which cost $30,000, they read the day's fan mail ¥ be 4 

sc | Bernie. It was clear radio wasn’t going to be the medium of 
BELOW. A Raoul Dufy picture helps modernize their the future. I was over thirty then and Barbara was twenty-five 

fifteen-room home, where Charles Dickens once lived. I guess. And we'd been just doing radio. We wanted to learn 
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other things too. There was no opening at that time in Canada 
for gaining experience in television, films, or professional theatre. 

“We hoped our trip to England would allow us to gain 
experience and help us to return to Canada better fitted for 
work in other media. We have been lucky here. We've got 
breaks. We’ve had the opportunity to work with some of the 
best people in the business. 

“The problem of being an entertainer in Canada is that one 
has no way of finding out whether one is really good or not.” 

“It’s like this,” Barbara said. ‘‘An artist needs critical and 
public reassurance. You want to know if your work shows 
promise. The usual attitude in Canada, at least up to the time 
we left, was, ‘If you think you’re so good, why don’t you go to 
New York or Hollywood, or London?’ We did.” 

“Just as soon as you claim to be a professional,” Bernie 
added, “they want you to prove it somewhere else.” 

Seven-year-old Kelly flew back, her round face anxious, to 
report that Jason and Jackson, the golden retrievers, were in 
the neighbor’s garden again. “‘Oh, jolly good.”” Barbara switched 
into as impeccable an English accent as her private-school-taught 
daughter had used. ‘““The Harrisons must be in a rage. . .” 

“‘We don’t stay here for the money,” Bernie says in his broad 
Canadian accent. ‘“‘Last year fewer than a hundred people in 
Great Britain kept more than fifteen thousand dollars after 
paying income tax. We weren’t in that select group. A year 
ago we were offered three thousand dollars a week to appear 
in a special show for the Festival of Britain for ten weeks. We 
sat down with our accountant to figure out the net. After 
expenses and taxes we’d have kept a little less than seven hundred 
bucks. We took a holiday instead.” 

The Bradens stay on in England for two things: one is the 
experience and scope that they don’t see existing at home; the 
second, no one’s asked them to come home. 

The first reason doesn’t apply to them alone. Last season 
in London this is what a few other young Canadian actors were 
up to: Edmund Hockridge starred in Carousel at Drury Lane. 
Bill O’Connor played the lead in Brigadoon. Joan Miller starred 
in Come Back Little Sheba. Arthur Hill played in Country 
Girl. Bob Farnon was writing and conducting music for half a 
dozen films. Bob Beatty was appearing in plays and films. 
John Colicos—-not yet thirty played King Lear at the old Vic. 
Frances Hyland played with John Gielgud in The Winter’s Tale. 


Female for the Male Animal 


The story of the Bradens’ nearly four years in Britain starts 
off with the kind of lucky break that should, but rarely does, 
happen to young people who take a chance. 

The day they arrived Henry Sherek, a London producer, was 
pacing his flat wondering whether to drop entirely the production 
of Thurber’s The Male Animal because he couldn’t find a female 
lead he wanted. That night he switched on his TV set and 
there was Barbara Kelly, who’d been asked by chance to make 
an impromptu appearance as a “‘visiting Canadian radio artist.” 

By the time the Bradens found their Chelsea flat Barbara 
was in rehearsal for The Male Animal. It opened on their tenth 
wedding anniversary and the reviews were as good as an anni- 
versary present. 

Bernie had taken with him from Canada a wolf-from-the-door 
CBC contract for a year’s series, Bernie Braden Tells a Story. 
He points out that this was canceled by the CBC, not by him, 
at the year’s end.) Now he sat down and wrote himself a script 
of a young man who goes to the BBC to take an audition, and 
then proceeded to use it for an audition at the BBC. After the 
first gasp the BBC auditioned him three times the same morning 
and he landed a program he called Leave Your Name and Number, 
which reported the troubles of a young professional couple seeking 
jobs in London. Whatever the professional merit of the show, 
because they were Canadians with fresh new accents, because 
their humor was what the English dub “‘American’’ -in short, 
they were ‘new’ the Bernie-Barbara team caught on im- 
mediately. 

Before long Bernie was producing a series of half-hour radio 
shows starring John Mills, called The London Story, built around 
famous short stories set in London. He was broadcasting on 
Radio Luxembourg for Cadbury’s Chocolates and starring in a 
series called Johnny Washington. Then came the chance to do 
the Breakfast with Braden series. Glib and entirely un-English 
it caused the majority of London radio critics to demand that 
it be given peak timing. The Daily Graphic wrote: “I should 
imagine that the Bradens must be glad now that they left Canada 
which unaccountably cold-shouldered them professionally, and 
came to England. We only hope they are here to stay.”” However, 
when the Bradens produced Bedtime with Braden, critic Victor 
Feather wrote in his column: “‘Bedtime with Braden has given 
most people insomnia.” 

Sir Laurence Olivier heard Bernie in Continued on next page 
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With British comedian Bernard Miles the Bradens appear in the BBC's Variety Bandbox, before 


a studio audience. Apart from the stage, films, TV and radio, Braden is now writing a book 


7 





With Richard Attenborough and Elizabeth Allen, Braden (right) rehearses another BBC program 
He played a big role in Sir Laurence Olivier's London production of Streetcar Named Desire 


a. 


The Bradens at the mike, They went to London when opportunities seemed scarce in Canada; now 


soy they'd like to come back, but — “We've never been asked They have three children 
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CURTAIN UP: Robert Morley as a 
bumbling director and Margaret Ruther 
tord as the worlds worst playwright 
nake the most of their assignments in 
this British backstage farce but the 


hilarity wears thin before the finish 


DREAMBOAT: Hollywood pokes fun 
it television again (and af old Holly 
wood movies) with Clifton Webb icily 
adept as a Hamiet-spouting professor 
who used to be a hero of the silent 
screen. Far-fetched in spots, but gener 


ally amiable entertainment 


HAWKS IN THE SUN: A restrained 
but stirring account of one phase of 
the Battie of Britain. The locale is a 
Royal Air Force fighter station in Kent 
For once, at least, the commanding 
officer (Jack Hawkins) doesn't have to 
prove he's really a Good Type 


ISLAND OF DESIRE A Canadian 
naval surgeon (Linda Darnell) is ship 
wrecked on a tropical isle with a husky 
teen-aged U.S. Marine (Tab Hunter) 
After a year they are joined by a 
gallant British pilot (Donald Gray). A 
triangle’) melodrama, so poorly done 


that occasionally it is quite funny 


THE NARROW MARGIN: An excel 

rf yspense thrilier Most of the 
action and there plenty of it 

takes place on a speeding train, 

realistically crammed with dogged 

leuths sultry gun-molls ominous 


strangers, and stony-faced assassins 


THE QUIET MAN: Director John Ford 
had himself a wonderful time filming 
this big handsome Technicolor fable 
amid the scenic glories of his ancestral 
lreland. The result is good fun for an 
audience, too, although the corn grows 
tall and emerald-green in Ford's val 
leys Story deals with an ex-boxer 
(John Wayne) who yearns for a 


peaceful life 


African Queen: Adventure. Excellent 

Atomic City: Spy drama. Good 

The Big Night: Drama. Fair 

Captive City: Crime drama. Good 

Carbine Williams: Jail drama. Fair 

Carrie: Tragic drama, Good 

Cry, the Beloved Country: African tragic 
drama. Good 

Diplomatic Courier: Spies. Fair 

Don't Bother to Knock: Drama. Fair 

Down Among the Sheltering Palms 
Musical comedy. Poor 

Encore: Maugham ‘package. Good 

The Fighter: Boxing drama. Fair 

Five: Atomic-age drama. Fair 

5 Fingers: Spy drama. Excellent 

4 in a Jeep: Vienna drama. Good 

Fun for Four: Comedy. Poor 

Girl in White: Medical drama, Fair 

Glory Alley: Boxing drama. Poor 

Has Anybody Seen My Gal?: Domestic 
omedy of 1920s. Good 

High Noon: Western. Excellent 

His Excellency: Comedy-drama. Good 

| Believe in You: Dramc. Good 

Importance of Being Earnest: Oscar 
Wiide comedy. Excellent 

Kangaroo: Outdoor drama. Fair 

King Kong: Fantasy (reissue). Good 





Maclean's 
MOVIES 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


GILMOUR RATES 


SOMEBODY LOVES ME: Old-time 
minstrels Blossom Seeley and Benny 
Fields are the central figures in a tune 
ful and fairly lively musical, with Betty 
Hutton and Ralph Meeker as their im 
personators 


SOMETHING MONEY CAN'T BUY: A 
young Englishman and his wife 
(Anthony Steel and Patricia Roc) try 
to combine seporate careers and 
parenthood, and almost smash their 
marriage while doing it. A British film, 
ambling in pace but affable in style, 
and steadfastly dodging most of the 
clichés of domestic comedy-drama. 


SON OF PALEFACE: Another of Bob 
Hope's zany excursions into the Wild 
West At times it stumbles badiy in 
attempting to recapture the mood of 
pioneer celluloid slapstick, but on the 
whole it adds up to a gay and amusing 
show. With Jane Russell, Roy Rogers 


SUDDEN FEAR: Nothing much hap 
pens for about an hour of this, but 
thereafter it builds up an atmosphere 
of considerable tension, Joan Crawford 
emotes spectacularly as an heiress who 
learns that her husband (Jack Palance) 
is plotting to do away with her. Gloria 
Grahame craftily portrays the Other 
Woman 


WHERE'S CHARLEY?: The dated coy 
ness of the ancient yarn about 
Charley's Aunt is made a lot more 
bearable by Ray Bolger'’s delightful 
work in the title role, and by Frank 
loessers nice songs. 


YANKEE BUCCANEER: Jeff Chandler 
and Scott Brady, as two of Uncle Sam's 
seagoing defenders in the 1820's, fight 
the pirates by pretending to join them. 
An entertaining swashbuckler, except 
for the presence of Suzan Ball as a 
Portuguese countess who utters some of 
the most stilted dialogue ever put on a 
sound track 


The Lady With a lamp: Biography of 
Florence Nightingale. fFair 

The Lion and the Horse: Out-of-doors 
action. Good for kids 

Lovely to Look At: Musical. Fair 

Lure of the Wilderness: Drama. Good 

Mad About Opera: Music farce. Poor 

The Magic Box: Drama. Good 

Mara Maru: Seo melodrama. Poor 

Outcast of the Islands: Drama. Good 


Pat and Mike: Athletic comedy and 
romance. Excellent 

Paula: Drama. Fair. 

The Promoter: British comedy. Good 


Rancho Notorious: Western. Fair 

Rashomon: Sex drama from Japan. 
Excellent for adults 

Robin Hood: Adventure. Good 


Sally and St. Anne: Comedy. Fair 

San Francisco Story: Drama. Fair 

Scandal in the Village: Drama. Fair 

Scaramouche: Costume drama. Good 

Secret People: British drama. Fair 

The Sniper: Suspense. Excellent 

Tom Brown's School Days Drama. 
Good 

Tomorrow Is Too Late: Drama. Fair 

We're Not Married: Comedy. Good. 

Winning Team: Baseball drama. Fair 
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the Breakfast series at the time he was 
casting for Streetcar Named Desire, 
and thought him just right for the 
part of Mitch. So Bernie, in London 
to learn about the stage, got his first 
lesson, plus forty pounds a week, in 
an Olivier production starring Vivian 
Leigh and Bonar Colleano, the latter 
now one of his best friends. 

Before The Male Animal had finished 
its seven-month run Barbara had a 
contract to play opposite Colleano in 
her first film, Tale of Five Cities, in 
which she took the role of an American 
newspaperwoman. Her second film, 
Castle in the Air, was rather a footling 
comedy. Late last summer the Bradens 
finished their first movie together: 
Hold My Husband. 

Bernie Braden’s somewhat startling 
energy and versatility was demon- 
strated dramatically last December 
when he stepped into the lead of he 
siggest Thief In Town after five days 
of nonstop rehearsal, thus saving the 
play from a closure. The show ran 


two hours and twenty minutes, of 


which Bernie was off stage only seven 
minutes. Critic Harold Conway wrote: 
“The new star, heavy-lidded with lack 
of sleep, apologized to the audience 
for his sketchy performance. He 
needn't have done — it wasa remarkable 
feat.” 

All through this, the Bradens’ radio 
show, which has been running two 
years, has been one of the two BBC 
shows heard three times a week. The 
estimated audience is roughly equiva- 
lent to the population of Canada 

When they take their annual thirteen 
week summer layoffs they pack the 
music halls for five weeks, playing to 
summer-swollen seaside towns like 
Brighton and Blackpool They make 
more money in those five weeks than 
from the entire season of broadcasting 
Their average weekly salary comes to 
three hundred pounds plus percentage; 
Bernie’s best week, six hundred and 
fifty-eight pounds. 

This fall Bernie is going into re 
hearsal for a new play by Mel Dinelli 
called, The Man. His co-star will be 
Joan Miller, a Vancouver girl who once 
won a drama festival award in Ottawa 
Next January Barbara and Bernie 
begin a new TV show 

As if all this wasn’t enough, Bernie 
is also busy finishing his semi-autobio 
graphical book on his father called, 
Preacher’s Son. He has already been 
assured six hundred pounds in royal 
ties, plus fifteen hundred pounds in 
serial rights for the first four chapters 

No, the Bradens aren’t doing badly 
at all. 

But still. there’s Canada 

Young Christopher Braden, a blond 
slight boy of nine, is as aggressively 
Canadian as his father. In spite of his 
little peaked cap and _ striped school 
tie he remembers Vancouver as home 
“At schoo! *there,”’ he recalls ‘there 
were girls.”” When his parents turn up 
for cricket matches or commencement 
exercises and his schoolmates at St 
Martin’s surround them for autographs 
he is horrified. Once he brought home 


i couple of autograph books” with 
requests for signatures and told his 
parents sharply, ‘This is the last time 
I'll do this for you.” 

“Sure,”’ says Bernie, ‘‘we like it here 
But it’s not important enough to hold 
us here if we thought we were really 
wanted at home.” 

Braden knows he can play no part 
in building a Canadian theatre or film 
industry from outside the country 
‘Nor can you build it from inside the 
‘ountry.”’ he adds, ‘tas long as the 
public is apathetic, the critics are 
patronizing. and business is not Willing 
to invest money in such a_ project 
He likes to think of some Canadian 
magnate saying one day, “‘Let’s take 
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| bought a parrot yesterday. 

The owner of the store 

Assured me that the bird could 
speak 

Ten languages or more. 


| took it to my favorite bar, 
Attracting quite a crowd; 
Agog to hear this marvel, so 
Linguistically endowed. 


| laid them five to one, and 


plied 

The bird with French and 
Greek, 

But even ‘'Skol'’ and ‘‘Como 
sta” 


Would not unlock her beak. 


Their laughter made the 
glasses ring 

And, picking up the stake, 

They left me there to scowl 
upon 

My futile feathered fake. 


But suddenly a raucous voice 

Intruded on my sorrow: 

“Courage, mon vieux; just 
think how long 

The odds will be tomorrow!"’ 


—PETER E. NICOLES 
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this unknown quantity of Canadian 
talent, let’s latch onto it before it 
leaves the country, and invest money 
the same way we would in an oil well. 
on the assumption that there /s oil 
down there somewhere. We may lose 
our shirt but if we win, Canada will 
have a voice in the world of art, as 
well as in the world of produce and 
manufacture; and that’s a hell of a 
lot more satisfactory than meeting the 
deficit on the local symphony orchestra 
every year. 

In the meantime, however, the 
Bradens are staying in London, ‘“Be- 
cause London and England seem to 
care whether we stay or go and 
because nobody in Canada during the 
past three years has asked us to come 
back.” 

In England the Bradens are the 
darlings of the popular-program fans 
At hockey games they are surrounded 
by autograph hunters, both the English 
equivalent of bobby-soxers and the 
housewife types who claim they 
wouldn’t miss a Braden program for 
anything In restaurants like the 
Caprice, where theatrical people gather, 
their progress through the dining room 
is punctuated with constant hellos 
from England’s theatrical and literary 
figures. 

One recent night after the Bradens 
had eaten at La Rue, a smart Curzon 
Street restaurant, there had been the 
usual requests for autographs; the 
waiter commented on their previous 
day’s BBC program. 

On the way out, waving to friends, 
they were stopped by a very British 
looking elderly man. “You're Mr 
Braden, aren’t you?” he asked. “I 
happen to have another Canadian here 
with me. I thought you might like to 
meet a compatriot.”’ 

“Well, and what do you do, son‘ 
asked the visiting Canadian. 

“IT am sort of an actor, sir,”” said 
Bernie 

“And what did you do in Canada’? 

“I was on the radio, the CBC.” 

‘I'm from Toronto,” said the visiting 
Canadian. “Strange I never heard of 
you. 
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Ten thousand miles scarcely rubs off the brand 
new look of tires you buy today—largely because 
*Polysar, with its many variant forms, has intro- 
duced a significant new factor into the structure 
of raw materials. 

Until but yesterday man took his raw materials 
as nature formed them. ‘Today, at Polymer Cor- 
poration, chemical science puts the elements of 


those materials together in varied combinations 


POLYSAR 
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Tire treads last longer—because POLYSAR adds toughness 


to produce the precise qualities desired in finished 
products 

That means added abrasive resistance built 
into tire treads, or added air retention into innet 
tubes. It means longer wearing shoe soles and 
smooth, easy-to-apply paint. It means a wide 
range of better produc ts for you because man \- 
facturers Can now specily the qualities they need 
to better their basic materials—and Polymer can 
meet their needs with *Polysar 

Chemically controlled rubber ha produced 
such outstanding superiorities in finished prod- 


ucts that, today, 50° of all new rubber used in 
¥*pP *Registered trade name 


Canada is olysar. 


Polymer Corporation Limited + Sarnia, Canada 


Man-made materials chemically controlled to 


improve many existing products and create new ones 
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“You don't have to 
die to win!” 
By far the greatest number of men and 
women who have planned their futures 
with confidence in Canada Life. will 
live to enjoy the benefits of sound life 
insurance planning. Last year 62°, of 
all the benefits paid by Canada Life was 
paid to living policyholders, 
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When Sears Joins Up 
With Simpson’s 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





Canadian parent, Richard Sears stoked 
up a full head of steam. First, since a 
fifty-fifty partnership with Roebuck 
did not satisfy him, Sears persuaded 
Roebuck to give him a_ two-thirds 
share. 

The new Sears Roebuck catalogue 
became a fat volume offering a great 
array of new goods —clothing, patent 
medicines, baby carriages, furniture, 
buggies and harness, hardware, crock- 
ery and sporting goods. Sears has 
been called a man with a single purpose 

to make money. But his makeup 
was more complex than that. He 
thoroughly enjoyed his power to 
write words which had the effect of 
making people covet the article he 
described. 

Once Sears admired a dashing suit in 
a Chicago store window. He wrote a 
glowing description of it, set an 
arbitrary price of $4.95, and inserted it 
in his catalogue--without having a 
single such suit in stock. When several 
hundred orders for the “swagger 
suit”’ came in immediately after the 
catalogue was issued Sears was grati- 
fied. When the orders reached fifteen 
thousand within a few weeks he was 
horrified. He and a disapproving 
Roebuck spent several weeks hunting 
up tailors who would make cheap suits 
in a hurry. 

The truth is that Richard Sears was 
more of an impresario than a merchant. 
One student of Sears history decided 
that “it is doubtful whether Sears 
really cared for business except as a 
showcase and sounding board for his 
promotional antics.”” Once he petu- 
lantly dumped a bundle of orders into 
a stove because he had neglected to 
replenish his stock of the goods ordered. 

Sears’ exploits literally gave Roebuck 
ulcers. Roebuck was a gentle man who 
wanted nothing more than to work for 
a salary at some job which involved 
tinkering with machinery. In 1895 he 
could stand the Sears merry-go-round 
no longer. He asked his partner to 
buy him out and readily accepted 
Sears’ offer of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for his one-third interest 
Chis has been cited since as the worst 
deal ever accepted by a businessman. 
Kive years later Roebuck’s shares 
would have been worth three millions 
Today a one-third interest in Sears 
Roebuck would be worth well ove 
half a billion dollars 

fut Roebuck never regretted it He 
recovered his health, started a type 
writer company and a movie projector 
concern, neither of which made much 
money, and finally went broke’ in 
Ilorida real estate. In 1933 officials of 
the now gigantic Sears ¢ ompany heard 
that Roebuck was living in poverty 

It was the first time,’”’ a Sears execu 
tive admitted recently that most of 
us knew he was even living.”” Roebuck 
was taken back into the company at 


one hundred dollars a week and viven 
1 unique title: Co-founder. He toured 
the company’s store each of which 
staged special “day” for him. Ro 
buck would. sit it i table near the 
entrance under a_esign, ‘““Meet om 


Co-founder Col a & Roebuck’ 

he had picked up a Kentucky colonelcy 
somewhere along the route ind talk 
( ndlessly thout the old days to anyone 
who woyld listen The man who might 
multimillionaire was 
perfectly happy with his lot. On his 
seventy-fifth birthday he mused: ‘‘Sears 
made fifteen million dollars and died 
before he was fifty. Me, I never made 
any money in my life and I’ve never 


felt better.”’ Roebuck 


have bben a 


retired to 
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California in 1940 and died in 1948 
at eighty-four. 

At Roebuck’s withdrawal in 1895 
Sears found a new partner, Julius 
Rosenwald, whose small tailor shop 
had helped Sears Roebuck out of its 
“swagger suit’? debacle. Rosenwald 
had been amazed at the possibilities of 
mail order as indicated by the orders 
which poured in on Sears. He dis- 
liked Sears’ irresponsible methods, but 
figured Sears could be persuaded to 
tone down his exuberance. 

Early on the morning of the day 
after they agreed on partnership terms 
the two men went looking for a lawyer 
to draw up the necessary papers. It 
was far too early for successful lawyers 
to be at work, and the new partners 
finally had to settle for the only lawyer 
they could find, a recent graduate 
named Albert Loeb. As his fee Loeb 
was appointed the company’s attorney 
and given four shares of new stock 
worth four hundred dollars. (Loeb 
later climbed to the presidency of 
Sears Roebuck and was a millionaire 
when he died in 1924.) 

Sears Roebuck now entered a period 
of almost incredible prosperity. When 
Roebuck pulled out he left Sears 
Roebuck with a theoretical capital of 
fifty thousand dollars, and there was 
actually a small deficit on that year’s 
trade. Five years later Sears Roebuck’s 
gross was eleven millions, and between 
Dec. 13, 1903 and Dec. 13, 1904 the 
partners split dividends of $7,454,000. 
Sears regarded these lush profits as 
vindication of his flamboyant selling 
methods, but Rosenwald held out for 
more conservative policies. By 1908 
the disagreement reached the show- 
down stage and Sears sold his interest 
to Rosenwald for ten million dollars. 
He died in 1914. 

Today Sears is honored as founder, 
but scarcely revered by his successors. 
Most of his methods are regarded as a 
blueprint of how NOT to run a mail- 
order business. Not long ago a Sears 
Roebuck annual report described Sears 
as ‘‘a swashbuckling genius of pro- 
motion, a dynamic entrepreneur who 
viewed the mail-order business as a 
means to an end and that end was the 
production of profits.” 

In Canada, as the twentieth century 
got under way, young Burton too was 
concerned with promotion and personal 
profits. Years later, when he and his 
friends were celebrating his acquisition 
of Simpson’s, someone said: “I bet 
C. L., this is the biggest thrill of your 
life.” Burton shook his head and 
his eyes twinkled behind the spectacles 
he had worn since he was a young boy 
“No,” he said, “only the second 
The biggest was when M1 
Fudger doubled my salary from two 
dollars to four dollars a week.” 

While still in his teens 
became Fudger’s head bookkeeper with 
six thousand accounts to handle. In 
1898 further responsibility descended 


biggest 


Burton 


on him, as Fudger joined with two 
other elders of Sherbourne Street 
Church, Joseph Flavelle and A. E 
\mes, to buy Robert Simpson’s store 
and thereafter was) seldom n hi 
Wholesale store 

Simpson had died in 1897 leaving 
the second-largest department store 
in ‘Toronto, plus an expanding mail 
order business The value of thi 
business in 1898 is a startling indi 
tion of the growth of Canadian retail 
volume since the turn of the century 
for Fudger and his partners paid just 
$135,000 — the fair valuation of Simp 
son’s stock trade and accounts By 
1912 when Burton entered Simpson's 
the store’s assets were $6,500,000. In 
the next thirty-nine vears under Bur 
ton’s guidance, Simpson’s grew into 
a one-hundred million-dollar concern 

Robert Simpson had been an Elgin 
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- The electrical load on a present day car (see points checked abov 
than on a pre-war model but original equipment batteries are the sam« 
That’s one reason your car needs a new battery packed with more power. 
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2. This is the Atlas Heavy-Duty Battery. vo. It rates 12.2, better in ampere 
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ACCESSORIES 
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oO. It’s 31.1% better for starting in 6. Backed by a broad Guarantee, {. Sold and serviced by Imperial Esso 
zero weather, when battery efficiency honored by 38,000 dealers in Dealers everywhere in Canada. 


is low and starting is really tough. Canada and the United States. 
No Greater Service Anywhere 
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“A very valuable 
citizen” 


When a bank manager was transferred 
recently a group of citizens wrote the 
bank in tribute to his sense of 

public service: 

“During the time he was here, we found 
him to be a very valuable citizen. He 
always took a deep interest in our 
community, so we feel we have lost a 
valuable asset. However, we feel sure that 
his replacement will be made with 

a man of similar calibre.”’ 


A bank man, by the very nature of his 
work, becomes part of the life around 
him. During his training in various 
branches, and as he takes on growing 
responsibilities, he learns more and more 
about people and how his bank can help 
them. And he brings to his community 
his personal readiness to serve in 

any way he can. 


This advertisement, based 
on an actual letter, is 


presented here by 


THE BANKS SERVING 
YOUR COMMUNITY 








shire, Scotland, farm boy who emi- 
grated to Canada in 1850. He worked a 
year in R. H. Smith’s dry goods store 
in Newmarket, Ont., then opened a 
rival store, worked hard and saved his 
money for a planned assault on the big 
city. Toronto then had a population 
of fifty-six thousand. Simpson was a 
handsome well-dressed man, and soon 
Toronto matrons were flocking to 
“that nice Mr. Simpson’s little store”’ 
on Yonge Street. Simpson is credited 
with elevating the social status of the 
retailer--the tradesman~—-to the level 
of the comparatively elite wholesaler 
Every morning he arrived at his store 
in his own carriage and pair, wearing 
top hat and morning coat. 

Simpson introduced a daring in- 
novation. -he put an illustration of a 
corset into an advertisement. ‘Toronto 
women were shocked, and only the 
grave dignity of the ‘nice Mr. Simp- 
son’’ saved him from disapproval. He 
made amends by two additional firsts: 
A female shop assistant, and a huge 
tea urn from which shoppers were 
invited to refresh themselves 

One day an out-of-town woman Who 
had bought some cloth wrote to 
Simpson asking him to send more of 
the same, needed for making a dress. 
It was Simpson’s first mail order. 
Within a year the ‘write-in’ orders 
became’ so numerous that Simpson had 
to assign a girl to handle them, and 
then a boy had to be hired to help the 
girl wrap the orders 

When Fudger became a partner in 
Simpson’s and left his original business 
largely in Burton’s hands, he also sold 
the youngster a share in the latter 
company Burton put all his salary 
above his barest living requirements 
into buying the stock. The first year 
of the new century was one of the 
biggest in Burton’s life. He got mar- 
ried and he climbed down from his 
bookkeeper’s stool to become a travel- 
ing salesman 

In June 1900 Burton married his 
“church sweetheart,”’ Ella Maud Leary, 
in the living room of her parents’ home 
on Manning Avenue, Toronto. Burton 
was, and still is, a staunch member of 
the Church of Christ (Disciples) which 
his mother had joined soon after the 
family moved to ‘Toronto 

In 1929, when Burton became 
majority owner of Simpson’s, he re 
called in an interview his big decision to 
become a salesman. ‘““Those knights of 
the big trunks fascinated me,”’ he said 
“Why, a few of them even went all the 
way to Vancouver The west was 
pushing out the horizons of business 
| had heard about the new empire of 
packing-case towns on the prairies and 
I wanted to see them © and to sell goods 
to their frontier merchants 

Burton went wide-eyed into the 
west “| remember writing to my wife 
about my first trip,’’ he once recalled, 
‘and some of the things I told her about 
that banging big El Dorado of a 
country were wild enough for the 
Arabian Nights.”’ Burton himself was 
unlike any drummer from the east 
that the new-west storekeepers had 
ever encountered. Instead of extrava- 
gant sales spiels Burton told tales 
about the far places the goods came 
from, about the processes by which 
they were made, and about the kind of 
people who made them 

On train journeys and in the long 
evenings in hotel rooms Burton caught 
up on some of the education he had 
missed in school and in his busy teens 
He worked his wy through Scott. 
Dumas and Thackeray. and he literally 
took possession of Dickens A Simp 
son’s accountant to whom Burton told 
the tale of his reading took the trouble 
recently to work out the boss’ actual 
consumption of Dickens: twenty-five 
thousand pages in seven years 
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Only Warm Morning 
Has The Patented 
FIRE-BRICK FLUE 


Interior 
Construction 











The Fire-trick Flues in 
each corner, with Fire- 
Brick Lining, actually 
turn the coal into cokel 
Flames travelling 
through flues to top of 
firebed burn off volatile 
gases that coal releases 

get extra heat from 


every pound of fuel! 


Burns All Day and All Night 
on One Filling 


Patented Fire-Brick Flue Interior holds fire 24 
hours or longer on just one filling of coal. No more 
early morning fire building — you live warm, sleep 
warm, wake up warm with a Warm Morning Coal 
Heater! And you start a fire just ONCE A YEAR! 


Ask To See Gas and Oil Models, Too! 


ge Your warm Morning dealer also 
offers you oil heaters and gas 
heoters in sizes to heat one room 
cabins to 6-room homes. For more 
information on Warm Morning 
Heaters, tear of and mail the 


coupon below! 


COAL, GAS and OIL HEATERS 
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Boon-Strachan Coal Co., Ltd. | 

Dominion Square Bidg 
[a Montreal, Que. wma 
: or Montreal Trust Bidg. i 
i Toronto, Ontario. ! 
i Please send more information on Warm Morning I 
1 Heoters. | om interested in ' 
i Coal Heaters Oil Heaters Gas Heaters ; 
; Pn bcs ccccacaweorcccceuseceanaces ' 
1 RD. ccccescccvcvevesevecocesess ' 
1 Phbenadeamisiessinevaeneedneade i 
' PE sivcnncdbisketanessasvecenes ! 
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In 1912 Burton came in direct con- 
tact with Simpson’s for the first time. 
Fudger, his absentee boss, asked him 
to come into the company “and see 
what’s wrong with it.” On the sur- 
face nothing was wrong. Simpson’s 
sales were incréasing as the city and 
the country grew, but Fudger shrewdly 
sensed that there was work for Burton 
under the surface. 

“I didn’t have a title, an office, a desk 
place to hang my hat,” 
Burton recalled in 1929 “I had to 
invent my job.”” He uncovered con- 
fusion. Mail orders would come into 
the retail store and compete for filling 
from the same shelves He ordered 
the mail-order and retail departments 
separated. He set up a complaints and 
adjustment bureau, where formerly the 
shop clerks had to bear the brunt of 
complaints without having anyone in 
authority to pass them on to. He 
reorganized departments in_ which 
overhead was eating up more than the 
profits. He made a number of “‘person- 
nel changes,” but regretted every 
firing he had to order. By the time he 
had put Simpson’s on an even keel 
World War I had started, and Burton 
had a title general manager. In 1929 
Burton and a few associates bought the 
majority interest in Simpson’s from 
Sir Joseph Flavelle who had 
viously bought out Fudger’s holdings 
in Simpson's. Fudger died in 1930 

Sears Roebuck experienced only one 


or even a 


pre- 


father-and-son succession, when Les- 
sing Rosenwald became chairman of 
the board for a few years after his 


father’s death. None of the Simpson’s 
owners had sons who survived, or who 


cared, to follow in their father’s foot- 
steps until now. Today the Burton 
family is firmly entrenched in Simp- 
son’s management. In addition to 
C.L., who is chairman of the board, his 


son Edgar is president both of Simp- 
son’s Limited and of Simpsons-Sears; 
another Allan Burton, is 
general manager of Simpson’s Toronto 


son, G. 


store; Gordon Graham, husband of 
C. L.’s daughter Dorothy, is vice- 
president of Simpson’s mail order; 


Robert Wessels, husband of daughter 
Blanche, is in charge of the men’s 
furnishings department at the Toronto 
store. 


Edgar in Women’s Coats 


Edgar Burton, like his father, first 
entered a law firm, and like his father 
soon decided the law was not for him. 
He decided he wanted to work at 
Simpson’s. 

*“No,”’ the elder Burton 
“If you start with Simpson’s and suc- 
people will say your father 
pushed you along. If you fail, they'll 
say, ‘there’s another fellow who thinks 
he doesn’t have to work.’ ”’ 

So Edgar got a job with Carson 
Pirie Scott and Co., a Chicago depart- 
ment store, as a helper in the receiving 
department, at twenty dollars a week 
exa*tly enough to pay room, board and 
carfare. Two years later he was 
assistant manager of the women’s coat 
department, and _ resigned to join 
Simpson’s as a buyer of women’s suits 
He worked his way up to the general 
managership of the Toronto store at 
thirty-three. 

During World War II Edgar and his 
father found themselves, so to speak, 
on opposite sides. C. L. was staunchly 
opposed to government control of 
business—-and the Canadian govern- 
ment selected Edgar to head its price- 
control machinery. Father and son 
maintained family harmony simply by 
never mentioning the subject In 
1948 Edgar was promoted to the 
presidency of Simpson’s, and his father 
became chairman of the board. 

The outstanding personality which 


answered 


ceed, 
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the Simpsons-Sears partnership bri 

to the Canadian scene is General 
Robert Wood, chairman of the board 
of Sears Roebuck. After graduating 
from West Point, Wood spent two 
years in the Philippines chasing guer- 
rillas at the head of a troop of a 
hundred cavalrymen. In 1907 he was 
ordered to Panama, where the canal 
was being built under great difficulties, 
and was put in charge of all recruiting, 
housing and distribution of labor. 
“Everything I’ve done since then has 
he said later, recalling 
“The 


seemed easy,” 
the long hours and vile climate 
commissaries were actually 
small department 
how | acquired my knowledge of mass 
buying.”’ He also acquired the reputa 
tion of ‘“‘never talking to a man except 
to fire him.” 


stores, and that’s 


A Thousand Dollars a Day 


In World War I, Wood reorganized 
the chaotic army procurement 
and was promoted to brigadier-general 
When the war ended Montgomery 
Ward grabbed him for general mer- 
chandise manager. Wood studied the 
mail-order business and came to a firm 
conclusion: Better and 
produced automobiles were changing 
the buying habits of rural dwellers; no 
longer was it a major undertaking for a 
farmer to drive ten miles to the nearest 
town to shop. Therefore mail-order 
must supplement their 
retail lose 


setup 


mass- 


roads 


cata 
rural 


houses 
logues by 
customers 
Wood kept badgering Montgomery 
Ward executives with this idea, and 
they kept rejecting it. In 1924 Wood 
and Montgomery Ward finished in a 
dead heat: he quit and got fired 
simultaneously. Julius Rosenwald, of 
Sears, hired him immediately and 
raised his salary from thirty thousand 
a year to three hundred thousand 
Sears Roebuck was scarcely more re- 
ceptive to Wood's but they 
couldn't afford to ignore the recom 
mendations of a man whom they were 
paying a thousand dollars per working 
day. ‘Tentatively Sears opened a retail 
store in a corner of its Chicago mail 
order department 
The rest is history 


stores, or 


ideas 


A few years later 


at the height of Sears’ retail-store 
building program, new stores were 
being opened at the rate of one every 
two days Today there are seven 
hundred Sears stores from coast to 
coast in the U. S. In 1933 retail sales 
passed mail-order sales for the first 


time, and today maintain a_ 70-30 
supremacy. 
But, in one peculiar way, the 


influence of the automobile on people’s 
buying habits has gone the complete 
cycle. ‘“‘Nowadays,’’ Wood 
“cars have increased to the point where 
traffic conditions discourage many 
people from traveling to stores. So we 
are actually finding an increase in mail 
orders from big cities 
they find it more convenient to write 
or phone in an order than to go shop- 
ping.” 

Sears preoccupation with mass dis- 
tribution given the store an 
unofficial motto: “‘Sell ’em what they 
want, where they want it, when they 
want it.” In several Sears 
twenty-four-hour service is available. 
A customer can telephone at any hour 
of the day or night for quick delivery 
of a refrigerator, a gallon of paint or a 
diamond ring. 

This is the kind of selling that is 
coming to Canada. Probably the 
“Sears touch” will be tempered by 
Simpson’s_ policies which both 
enterprising and conservative, but the 
net result will undoubtedly be mighty 
interesting—both to competitors and 
to customers. co 
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+ by tree-ring experts and compared with have sought an answer for years is the 

They Loot Our History other oak timbers which are known to date at which the Indians of eastern 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 have been cut in the Niagara area Canada changed from a hunting to an 
about the time that the Griffon was agricultural people a switch which 

built there. The growth patterns were changed Canadian history. For when 

esting trongly that it was the identical the Indians learned to grow corn they 
Griffon, for later Great Lakes vessels Thus, historians had three clues won more leisure, better health and 
re never caulked this way. But the which strongly suggested that the soaring tribal populations. Out of this 

d had already been melted down Manitoulin wreck was that of the developed the tribal warfare and battle 
nd mixed with solder by Manitoulin Griffon. But they regard this evidence skills which played a prominent part 
hermen for net sinkers It was as much too flimsy for a _ definite for two hundred years in the coloni- 
possible to analyze it chemically and statement that the wreck actually was zation history of Canada and the U.S 
letermine definitely if the lead was of the long-lost Griffan Point Pelee, at the western end of 
enteenth-century manufacture One of the mysteries of Canada’s Lake Erie, would have provided the 
l'imbers from the wreck were studied prehistoric era for which archaeologists answer, but a wealthy Detroit dentist 
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who collected Indian relics completely 
destroved Pelee’s story before Canadian 
archaeologists learned of the rich finds 
he was turning up with his shovel 
Canadian museums didn’t even learn 
of the dentist’s collection until he died 
a few years ago and the collection was 
turned over to the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor 

In the summer of 1952 archaeologists 
dashed to Pelee for another attempt 
to date the first development of agri 
culture in Canada A Windsor man 
digging a trench at Point Pelee for the 
foundation of a new cottage had 
uncovered two skeletons and was so 
fascinated by his find that he started 
digging up the whole vicinity 

Once more the expertshad arrived too 
late Che clues that might have told 
when Canada’s first agriculturalists 
lived were heaped in a meaningless 
jumble in a cottage back yard. 

Since the war there has been a 
tremendous increase in archaeological 
activity in the Canadian Arctic, British 
Columbia, the prairies and Ontario 
The emphasis has been on locating and 
excavating ancient sites of Stone Age 
men who peopled Canada thousands 
of years before Christ was born, 

Recent archaeological finds in western 
Canada, Manitoulin Island and the 
north shore of Lake Huron indicate 
that Canada is not nearly as ‘“‘new” 
a country as our history books have 
claimed Primitive men lived and 
hunted here several thousand years 
before the Pyramids were built. ‘Thou- 
sands of years before the Aztecs, the 
Incas, the Sioux and Iroquois, the first 
Canadians were hunting now-extinct 
mammoths and mastodons when much 
of Canada was still in the grasp of 
Ice Age glaciers. They lived before 
even the birchbark canoe and bow and 
arrow were invented. Where did they 
come from, and when? 

This is the story” the first pages of 
mankind’s history in what is now 
Canada that archaeological sleuths of 
the National Museum of Canada are 
trying to piece together. 

They are working against stiff odds, 
for nothing but indestructible stone 
tools and odd flecks of charcoal and 
bone, now buried beneath a couple of 
feet of clay, remain to tell the story 
Even most of the bone has disintegrated 
now because of the acid of the soil 
Frequently archaeologists must recon 
struct the story of thousands of years 
from a few chips of sharpened stone 

The modern archaeologist puts Sher 
lock Holmes in the shade. For example 
Microscopic bits of pollen preserved in 
the soil are a clue to the plants which 
grew when early men were there. 
Knowing the plant growth, the archae 
ologist can determine whether the 
climate was moist and cool or warm 
and dry, and then, knowing the climate, 
he can say whether his ancient people 
lived during the rainy period which 
followed the Ice Age or later. 

To place relics in their correct period 
the archaeologist has a_bagful of 
ingenious tricks. For example: Bones 
decompose chemically at a rate which 
archaeologists are learning to measure 
and a laboratory examination of an 
ancient skull can sometimes tell how 
long it lay in the soil And annual 
growth rings still discernible in lumps 
of charcoal can frequently be used to 
date the period at which all artifacts 
found on the same level were used. 

But all these tricks of the archaeo 
logical trade are valueless when an 
amateur gets in first and scatters the 
clues helter skelter with his shovel in 
a hasty search for loot 

“Every site occupied by early man 
is a document of Canadian history,” 
explains K. R. Harper, archaeologist 
at Toronto’s Royal Ontario Museum 
“If an amateur digs into a site without 


+ 
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recording everything he finds and where 
he found it he destroys the document 
so that it cannot be read by anyone 
else. It’s exactly the same as if someone 
years ago had walked into the Parlia- 
ment Buildings at Ottawa and removed 
the dates and signatures from all the 
letters and documents which led up 
to Confederation before historians had 
seen them.” 

One of the finest collections of 
Canadian Indian lore is possessed by 
a Wisconsin millionaire who has spent 
many summers collecting in Ontario. 
Canadian archaeologists know the 
collection only through secondhand 
reports. It is said to consist of thou- 
sands of specimens, including sixty 
bird-stones —birdlike ornaments carved 
from slate, so rare that their creators 
and the use made of them are still 
mysteries. 

Not only are amateur collectors 
looting our history, they are destroying 
tourist sites of great potential value as 
well. The wreck of La Salle’s Griffon, 
if it could have been definitely identi- 
fied and preserved, could have been 
turned into one of northern Ontario’s 
greatest tourist attractions. 

A giant Indian burial mound near 
Thamesville, in southwestern Ontario, 
might have made a tourist attraction 
as famous as the Pueblo ruins of 
Arizona. Originally it was ninety feet 
high containing thousands of burials 
Used by Indians for centuries, the 
deeply worn Indian trails leading to it 
were still visible until a decade or two 
ago. Then it was discovered by U.S 
‘“‘pot-hunters’”” and looted in a_ few 
years. Amateur diggers removed thou- 
sands of copper beads, knives, arrow 
points—all of them fashioned from 
copper which the Indians obtained by 
trading with tribes of the Lake Superior 
area. There were also hundreds of 
ornaments carved from marine shells 
identified as a type which came from 
Gulf of Mexico waters. There is now 
no trace of the collections into which 
most of this evidence of widespread 
Indian trading disappeared. Local 
residents can only say that skulls and 
relics were carted off by the bagful in 
cars, most of which had U. S. licenses. 
The one-time ninety-foot mound was 
scattered until today it is only about 
fifteen feet high. The National Museum 
sent an archaeologist to investigate it 
in 1949 and all he could find were a 
few bits of shell and bone, and one 
copper bead. 

Another Indian burial site at Mel- 
bourne, west of London, has_ been 
destroyed by gravel diggers Much 
of the gravel was used for surfacing a 
local schoolyard. Archaeologists, too 
late again, searched the schoolyard for 
Indian artifacts and found the gravel 
dotted with fragments of human bone. 

No one made the archaeologists’ 
problems public until the summer of 
1951 when Tom Lee, who had been 
studying southern Ontario archaeology 
for the National Museum, moved north 
to Manitoulin Island. He began 
searching for traces he expected to 
find there of the Stone Age people 
whom he believes migrated into the 
Great Lakes area as soon as the last 
great continental glacier began to 
recede. 

Lee is a lean weather - browned 
scientist with a fondness for blue jeans 
and a cowpuncher hat. He was an 
RAF radar expert in Burma during 
the war but found electronics “‘pretty 
dull stuff” and, as soon as he got home, 
he returned to his old love, archaeology 

“for a bit of excitement.” 

The most exciting day of his life 
came when he was on Manitoulin in 
the summer of 1951. Stone Age men 
used quartzite rock for their tools and 
weapons when they couldn't find flint 
and, since Manitoulin has numerous 
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ridges of a particularly pure form of 
quartzite, Lee was certain he would 
find Stone Age workings there. 

While driving out of Sheguiandah, a 
hamlet on Manitoulin’s east shore, 
Lee’s attention was attracted to a 
glittering piece of quartzite in a garden 
owned by Tom Lewis. It was just a 
chip. Lee picked it up, turned it over 
in his hand, and saw the radiating 
lines of a blow made thousands of 
years ago which told him the chip was 
not the result of a natural occurrence 
but the product of a blow by man 

Lee picked up several more chips in 


the garden plot, then he started finding 
crude, oval-shaped, quartzite blades 
But he knew that the Stone Age men 
who fashioned them could never have 
lived at this precise spot for at that 
time Tom Lewis’ garden would have 
been under sixty feet or more of water 
Where had the quartzite chippers 
lived? A quarter of a mile away was 
a high hill, the top of which would 
have been a small island when Lake 
Huron was sixty feet deeper than 
today 

Lee climbed the hill. On its thirty 
acre top his boots crunched with every 
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step into a solid carpet inches thick of 
quartzite chips, spearpoints and blades 

the richest Stone Age find ever 
recorded for Canada The site was 
wooded and had never been farmed 
Its soil cover was thin because quartzite 
is a very hard rock that erodes slowly 
and turns into soil at a slow rate 
Even on the surface Lee picked up 
scores of stone weapons and tools with 
edges skilfully chipped to knife-blade 
sharpness heavy choppers that had 
probably been used as we use axes 
today, small blades that had served 
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THE FROST-FREE REFRIGERATOR 
DEFROSTS ITSELF ONLY WHEN 


NEEDED 

By an ingenious engineering device, your new 
Westinghouse Frost-Free Refrigerator defrosts 
itself only when it needs it not at any 
tated times, not when you happen to think of 
t but automatically all by itself 

Frost never gets a chance to form on the 
freezing unit or in the Freeze Chest, which 
means that you ALWAYS have perfect re- 
trigeration. All your food is kept at the right 
temperature ice cubes never melt 

zen foods stay trozen without any atten- 
tion from you whatever. 





Westinghouse doesn’t just manufacture 
electrical devices for your home... it 
invents them, tests them, develops and 
improves them. 








A PERFECT PICTURE WITH 

A TWIST OF THE WRIST... 

THANKS TO SINGLE DIAL 
CONTROL 


You'll see the advantages of this new 
Westinghouse development at once 
if you've ever watched anyone 
“twiddle’’ with an ordinary array of 
knobs and dials. If you're unfarriliar 
with TV, you'll be glad to hear that 
this simple new control will let you 
tune your new set perfectly right 
from the start . conveniently and 
without guesswork. The ON channel 
is “spotlighted” for extra conveni- 
ence, and sound is automatically 
synchronized with the picture. Other 
new Westinghouse advancements 
include the ‘Electronic Clarifier’’ 
that filters out interference .. . but 


THAT you have to SEE! 


THE RANGE ELEMENT THAT GETS 
a RED HOT IN 30 SECONDS 


Westinghouse developed this amazing Super-Corox 
element for the deluxe range shown at left. Water 
boils with lightning speed ... bacon and eggs are 
cooked in three minutes from a cold start. The 
Super-Corox gets hot instantly —it's the world’s 

=< fastest electriccooking element 

€ Other Westinghouse Range advancements include 
the new Miracle Sealed Oven and the convenient 
Color-Glance Switch Controls. 





FOR YOUR EVENING ENTERTAINMENT .. . ‘Westinghouse Presents" 


Radio: Sundays, 6,p.m., E.S.T 
T.V. Mondays, Toronto Area 10 to 11 p.m., E.S.T., Montreal Area 9 to 10 p.m., E.S.T 
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THE AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 
LEAVES NOTHING FOR YOUTO DO 
Everything the average family uses at a 
meal can be washed . and dried ... at 
one loading — pots, pans, utensils, glass- 
ware, flatware. Another Westinghouse 
“Mirst’’ is the Roll-out WashWell it rolls 
out to load, rolls in to wash there's 
no stooping or splashing: And of course, 
there’s no work set the dial and the 
dishes come out sparkling clean and dry. 











the Westinghouse Laundromat 
and you don’t even have to be there! 
Unlike other so-called automatic washers, the Laundromat does everything 

you want with one setting of the single control dial. It washes, triple-rinses, empties; 


This great washer advancement does your 


wash exactly the way you want it. . 


and when finished it cleans itself ready for the next wash — and shuts itself offi. 
This is what every housewife wants... complete freedom from work on washday. 
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inghouse 


And this progress never stops. That is why you always get something EXTRA when you 
choose Westinghouse ... some important new idea or advancement that Westinghouse expe 
rience, research and engineering knowledge have put there for your greater satisfaction 
and enjoyment... an extra value that doesn’t show up on the price tag. 








THE NEW “OPEN HANDLE" IRON IS_ THE 
EASIEST IRON YOU'VE EVER USED 










You'd scarcely believe what a difference the design of a 
handle can make to ease of ironing! In the new Westinghouse 
“Open Handle” Iron the handle is open at the front you 
can iron right up inside sleeves, cuffs and spots you could 
never reach before. It's formed to fit the hand, too and 
the bevelled edge slips under and around buttons without any 







interruption to your ironing rhythm. 

































AND IN YOUR LAUNDRY, 
WHAT WONDERFUL LABOUR 
SAVERS! 


The only job left for today’s housewife 
to do which involves real heavy manual 
labour is the drying of clothes espe- 
cially in winter 

Westinghouse set out to solve this 
problem and now, with the Westing- 
house Clothes Dryer, you can dry your 
clothes any time you wish without 
work, and without any weather-worries 

Besides that, you can set the “Dry 
Dial’ to any degree of dryness you 
wish . . . from damp-dry for ironing to 
bone-dry for storage 
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Continued from page 31 Last summer he made a deal with the quarrying its rich quartzite deposit for could be overlooked. One blackened 
for whittling and meat-carving, large farmer who owned the hill giving the eight thousand years. At about the mustard seed, preserved as charcoal in 
round-ended blades for skin scraping, National Museum exclusive digging time of Christ the evidences of occu- an ancient fire pit, told Lee more about 

nd points for tipping spears. There rights for one year, and returned with pation peter out. the living habits of the Manitoulin 
vere no arrow points or pottery, a crew of university student diggers. Lee staked out four ten-feet-square quartzite chippers than did fifty spear- 
indicating that the Manitoulin men He discovered in the first couple of plots for minutely painstaking excava- points. 
had lived in a day when pottery and days of digging that he had a collectors’ tion. He taught his diggers how to If the collectors could be kept away 
the bow were still unknown bonanza. Man-made artifacts extended work gradually down through the clay so that this painstaking technique 
It made me feel drunk,’’ Lee said to a depth of twenty-seven inches. This and quartzite rubble with trowels, could be continued through several 
ifterward “I felt as if the people lowest level was lived upon about ten knives and paint brushes, carefully summers of excavating Lee knew that 
who had lived here had heard me thousand years ago, Lee estimates, brushing back the earth a spoonful at here on Sheguiandah Hill he might 
coming up the hill and had run off when the present site of Sudbury sixty a time so that any artifacts uncovered assemble the evidence to prove that 
into the woods just a few minutes miles northeast may still have been could be studied and photographed these first Canadians migrated from 
before I arrived.” covered by glacier. Apparently various where they lay: Not a chip of charcoal Siberia, and end for all time the archae- 
He kept his find secret for a year Stone Age tribes occupied the site, or a pin-head-size carbonized weed seed ological controversy as to whether 


Bering Strait at one time was the 
front door and not the backdoor of 
North America 
But his digging franchise was for one 
, year Next year there would be 
e895 Vd Ld £ ery, | nothing to prevent a rich collector from 
es ¢ - . ™ 4 : leasing the site and looting its ancient 
. ev: ; AS record. 


"es > ‘° . IT’S FROM BIRKS... Lee 
CR » . a? aM keep his discoveries secret, and had 
GADROON )=6—— 24.10 : "i C|.13 faifed This time he changed his 


_ strategy. He practically invited the 
—Si > WTF ’ 


_o-*” 


(4¢¢ eg —— ° . 
eA. had tried too many times to 


loaters to come right ahead—and in 
doing so he hoped to stir up the public 
sympathy that would produce for 
Canada, or Ontario at least, a law that 
would curb the looters of history before 
Sheguiandah fell completely to thei 
shovels 

He called newspapermen into his 


x 

LOUIS XY — an 
1 WEG 

Teka sms iS ——- camp, told them frankly where the site 

3) | itself was located and told them that 


se sgg WF VRS Ge’ Dr. F. J. Alcock, chief curator of the 
A National 


ROSE BOWER 73.05 Museum, had called it the 


el Xs 


most important archaeological discov 


. 7 : F dl ery ever made in Canada. “It would 
Wz ef ( V7 VAT) oe : make a collector's mouth water, * Le 
. said. But this hill is a_ precious 


treasure of Canada’s history and heri 

a . is tage. If governments stand by and 

Mb AAG Ws fines We VLA he permit this site to be looted, as so 

many others have been, you can say 

: that Tom Lee is going back into radar 

and quitting Canadian archaeology for 
Distinguished patterns for your table 4 good.” 

As Lee expected, collectors were soon 
on the scene. One Chicago collector 
told Lee bluntly that he would be back 
next year when the National Museum’s 
agreement had expired 


er , 
in Sterling Silver. Choose from twenty 
| 
exclusive designs (nine illustrated 


all made in Birks own crattshops Comparison 
Lee’s announcement brought the 
will prove that, weight-for-weight and looting issue into the open. Other 
a eS Canadian archaeologists, who had been 

5 plagued by the same problem for 
years and had stewed in silence, now 
spoke out strongly in Lee’s support 
Manitoulin Island residents, who had 
watched with alarm as their fishing 


B I R K % a a ay ~~ and tourist trade had dwindled over 
A ¢ 4 rs the years, began clamoring for She 


SULVERSMITHS : POMPADOUR — 73.80 guiandah’s preservation and restoration 


Jest Value in Canada 


as a new island tourist attraction 

In Canada, protection of histori 
sites is said by legal authorities to be a 
provincial responsibility Saskatche 
——— wan, Manitoba and the Northwest 
CHANTILLY — 24.20 . : : Territories have antiquities acts of 
limited scope in force now. Ontario 
the target of most of the looters, is 
wide open to any collector or deale1 
Lidice Uae ave tet complet who can lift a shovel 
‘ y aif * Archaeologists hope to win legislation 
six-piece place settings, com- Re Je ‘ . to prohibit unauthorized digging and 
prising luncheon knife and fork, : 4. removal of relics in sites specified by a 


teaspoon, salad fork, cream provincial archaeologist, prohibit re 


moval of all relics from Canada and 


soup spoon; butter spreader P is ) 2 prohibit the buying and selling of relics 

with hollow handle. 7s, : for this only encourages looting ‘for 
; ee profit 

BUDGET TERMS AVAILABLE = Is Tom Lee’s gamble going to pay 

off? Is his ancient quarry at Sheguian 

Write your nearest Birks store © ‘ . dah to have the protection of an 


for illustrated Price List of Ontario antiquities act before the 
ae } looters can swoop in? 

twenty distinguished sterling It’s going to be touch and go. ‘The 

patterns. Ontario legislature can’t do anything 

before spring. Meanwhile, some of the 

missing pieces in the jigsaw puzzle ot 
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Keep Away From Laura 


CONTINUED FROM PAGe 13 





walking on the lawn under the old tree. 

“Yes, try it again, daddy,” the girl 
said. 

At the first spin the motor started 
“Thank you,’” Mr. Herbert said, and 
the tone was so clipped and curt he 
might just as well have asked Joe why 
he didn’t mind his own business. It 
was insulting and as the car backed 
away Joe reddened and cursed softly 
Then Miss Herbert waved and smiled 
gratefully. Feeling better. he stood 
watching until the car went down the 
street and turned the corner, then he 
crossed to his own place and asked his 
mother about the Herberts. 

Mr. Herbert was an old bear who 
ought to have moved out of the neigh- 
borhood long ago if he didn’t like it, 
she said. Instead, he stayed there with 
his daughter in his big old house behind 
his big old tree, driving his silly old 
car, and looking down his nose at every- 
body and always making trouble for the 
kids who climbed the tree and knocked 
down the chestnuts. 


Pe gee home Monday evening 
A Joe went into the corner drug- 
store to get a coke, and there was Miss 
Herbert at the counter buying some 
aspirin. She was carrying a big folio 
The counter lights gleamed on her long 
black hair parted in the centre, and he 
saw that she had soft shy brown eyes 

“Oh, hello,”” he said 

“Why, hello,” she called as_ she 
turned to go. ‘‘Have you started any 
more cars?” Forgetting about his coke 
he went out with her. “I go this way 
too,” he said, falling in step. She held 
aloof until he asked what she was 
carrying in the folio, then she told him 
she was going to art school studying 
design and wanted to do_ interior 
decorating. And he told her he was 
at an airplane factory but was study- 
ing draftsmanship three nights a 
week at night school. He talked easily 
and eloquently. He had the fine 
European manners of his Polish father 
As she kept glancing at him he didn’t 
know how it happened, but suddenly 
they started laughing and slowing down 
and her shy stiffness vanished, and he 
felt exuberant, then almost shy himself 

At the big chestnut tree she said 
‘eluctantly, ‘“‘Well, I’m afraid I leave 
vou here.”’ 

“Well, what’s your first name?”’ 

**Laura.”’ 

“Laura. Laura. That’s a nice name. 
Say, why don’t we go to the movies 
some night?” 

The shined-up old Cadillac came 
turning in at the Herbert drive and 
stopped at the garage. Mr. Herbert got 
out and stood there watching them. 

“But you haven’t told me your own 
name,” she said. 

‘Joe Stanowski.”’ 

“Stanowski.”’ 

“Yeah, that’s a Polish name. I just 
live across the street.” 

“Oh. There.” 

“Well, [I'll call you,” he said uneasily, 
for she looked embarrassed, and he 
thought it was because her unsmiling 
father was approaching with his slow 
deliberate stride, scrutinizing them 
boldly 


pust before the street lights came 
©“ on Joe was in the front room play 
ing some records when he heard an 
angry shout coming from across the 
street. He looked out the window and 
saw Mr. Herbert on his steps waving 
his arms. A kid ran across the lawn 
and down the street Another was 
swinging from a_ branch His own 
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brother, Pete, came running across the 
road heading for home with chestnuts 
dropping from his pockets and bounc- 
ing on the pavement, until he realized 
he was betraying his identity, then he 
circled away and went on down the 
street 

Coming down the steps slowly Mr 
Herbert stood on the lawn, looking up 
at the tree, then he put his hands on his 
hips and surveyed the litter of sticks 
and stones the kids had thrown at the 
chestnuts, and the leaves they had 
knocked down. He began methodically 


to pick up the sticks and stones. t! en 
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suddenly he straightened and glared at 
the apartment house Dropping the 
sticks he came striding across the street 

**Mother, mother,” Joe called. *‘Here 
comes Mr. Herbert. Pete has been at 
his tree.” 

“Oh, my You speak No, you 
keep out of it I'll speak.” 
hurrying from the kitchen and smooth 
ing her grey hair. She tried to pull off 
her apron, had difficulty with it and 
grew flustered, but she was at the door 
when Mr. Herbert knocked 

“Ah, Mr. Herbert,”’ she said, wit! 


her broad Polish accent 


she said, 


thanks to 





Mad n, but he couldn't 


maintain | et mously superior tone 
with h darth oomy face full of 


violence i { boy of yours he 
hat little vandal os 


»wski tried to interrupt 


snapped at her 


When Mrs. Stan 


him he lost his temper completely 
None of you people have any respect 
for a man’s property Whvy don't vou 
keep to yourselves 

Such a way to talk over a few 
chestnuts Joe heard his mother Say 
When she spoke slowly she spoke very 


good English and he hoped she wouldn't 


et excited then suddenly words 
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poured from her in Polish and broken 
English. ‘‘ Mother,” Joe called anxiously, 
and then he was standing behind her, 
and Mr. Herbert had shifted his eyes 
to him. “The police, no doubt, will 
understand you better than I do,”’ Mr. 
Herbert said sharply. “In the mean- 
time,” he added, his eyes meeting 


Joe’s, “keep away from my tree. Do 
you understand?” And he walked 
out 


Joe and his mother stood at the 
front window and watched him cross 
the road and begin to clear his lawn of 
the sticks and leaves “That was for 
me that speech,’ Joe thought. “He 
threw it right at me. He means keep 
away from Laura.” 

The street lights came on and radios 
blared from open windows and, as they 
watched Mr. Herbert circling around, 
Joe was sure he knew what he was 
thinking; every time he stooped down 
Mr. Herbert was hating what had hap- 
pened to the neighborhood. ‘‘We’re all 
just dirt to him.”’ Joe thought bitterly 
He wished his mother hadn’t got so 
excited 

‘Turning away restlessly from the 
window he looked around the room at 
the cheap furniture his mother had 
scrimped and saved for, but when he 
glanced at her and saw that her jaw still 
trembled he felt ashamed and hated 
Mr. Herbert. “Just the same,’’ he said 
harshly, “‘if Pete doesn’t keep away 
from that tree and stop humiliating us 
I’ll beat his ears off.” 

But he had told Laura that he would 
telephone Jher and he did so next 
evening 

*“‘How about that movie?” he asked, 

“Really,” she said, sounding embar- 
rassed, “‘I hardly ever go to the movies. 
Thank you just the same.”’ 

‘Maybe I could meet you down at 
the corner some night we could 
walk up 2 

“T have no fixed time for coming 
home.”’ She spoke gently, as if trying 
not to hurt him, and he knew her 
father had talked to her and told her 
she should look down her nose at him, 

‘Look here,’’ 
thousands of years kids have been 
knocking down chestnuts. They’ve got 
aright todo it. Your tree is no different 
than anybody else’s, and if your old 
man comes charging across here again 
insulting my mother I'll throw him 
out.’ 

“Why—the idea of you talking to 
me like that,’’ she gasped haughtily 


he said angrily, “for 


‘I get the point,”’ he said. ‘Il won’t 
even bother you.’” And he hung up 

That night he sat on the front 
balcony in the cool of the evening 
watching the lights in the Herbert 
place shining through the thick leaves 
of the tree. Their ground-floor window 
was open and someone was playing a 
piano. Ina little while it became a duet. 
Old Herbert and his daughter were 
playing a little Bach. “Listen how stiff 
it is,” he thought contemptuously. 
“Mechanical and stiff. My mother 
could go over there and play 
around both of them.’’ But he couldn't 
stop watching the lighted 
behind the tree. 


rings 
windows 


Later a whole gang of older boys 
came down the street and, as they 
usually did, they stopped under the 
Herbert tree and loafed there, laugh- 
ing and talking and whistling, and their 
voices sounded loud and reckless on 
the quiet street. They made lewd jokes 
and jeered at each other In a little 
while a police prowl car came along, a 
cop got out and made the boys go home, 
and Joe knew that Mr. Herbert had 
phoned the police station. Suddenly Joe 
was glad the tree was there for, though 
it spread its branches protectively 
across Laura’s windows, it seemed to 
him that it also spread the city life 
around her house and tormented her 
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Getting up, he went out, loafed 
across the road and walked up and 
down under the branches spreading 
over the sidewalk. He began to whistle 
softly. While he whistled he watched 
the upstairs window. At last he saw 
her shadow against the window shade 
He laughed. He got pleasure out of 
jeering at her savagely “You think 
you're hidden up there and peeking out, 
eh, lady? That’s just right for a girl 
like you. Keep hidden, lady No 
friends. Never a guy with you. Keep 
hidden and you'll stay superior.” 
Sauntering up and down he made sure 
she would recognize him, and he felt 
thinking, ‘“‘Wouldn’t you’ be 
embarrassed if you knew I had spotted 
you? Isn’t your old man pulling at 
your dress? What a lousy life you lead 
behind your tree.”’ 

Still whistling softly, knowing she 
could see him plainly, he crossed the 
road to his own place. 


good, 


MTEXT night he saw her coming 
1 home, walking on the other side 
of the street, aloofly self-conscious, 
ignoring him, and he felt sore, and he 
whistled that tune he had whistled 
under the tree, mocking her aloofness. 

Early Sunday evening he heard that 
angry shout from across the street and 
the sound of kids running. At the front 
window he watched a kid he didn’t 
know duck up an alley two doors below 
the Herbert then Mr 
Herbert, who had shouted from his 
open door, came leaping down the 
steps to grab a kid who was swinging 
from a branch. The kid, who had got 
his sleeve caught, was trying to free 
himself “I'll fix you this time, you 
scamp,”’ Mr. Herbert shouted. ~ His 
arms wide open, he lunged at the 
swinging kid, who had _ “jerked his 
sweater free, and who half fell, then 
from Mr. Herbert’s 
grasp and ducked and dodged across 
the lawn. “Oh, no you don’t,”’ Mr 
Herbert yelled, lunging again at the 
kid, who twisted away and eluded him 
and darted down the street Like a 
sprinter Mr. Herbert took three leaping 
strides after him, then fell flat on his 
face and lay there, stunned. 

It was a warm Sunday evening and 
the neighbors were on their balconies 
Someone tittered, another guffawed 
then there was a burst of laughter 
Everybody was happy. Everybody 
enjoyed the comic performance. A 
silly fellow two away from 
the Stanowskis clapped and shouted, 
**Bravo.” 
heartily. 


face 


house, and 


staggered away 


doors 


Joe, at the window, laughed 
It was perfect. Flat on his 


But Laura had come out and when 
she saw her father lying on the lawn 
she ran to him and knelt down. Be- 
wildered by the jeering laughter she 
looked over at the balconies; 
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Her bewilderment suddenly hurt Joe 
and he ran out and crossed the road 
and knelt down beside Mr. Herbert. 
*‘What’s the matter with him, Laura?”’ 

‘‘Maybe it’s his heart. It must be 
his heart.” 

“Have you any pain, sir?” 


“No,” said Mr. Herbert, white- 
faced and gasping for breath as he 
rolled over on his side. ‘“‘My legs 
just just suddenly fell away.” 


Still enormously surprised and scared 
he let Joe take his hand and hoist him 


to his feet and, as he stood there, 
slowly brushing the twigs and grass 
from his coat, his strength returned. 


on one of the 
Herbert was 
“Speech. 


Then a young fellow 
balconies, seeing that M1 
all right, velled mockingly, 
Speech.” 

Trembling with outraged pride Mr. 
Herbert swung around and glared at 
the balconies, and then he turned to 
Joe. ‘“Thank you,”’ he said in the same 
supercilious tone he had used when the 
car had been started for him. Feeling 
like a fool for being there Joe started 
to go. 

*Joe,”’ Laura called. 

“What?” he asked gruffly 


“Don’t go,” she began timidly 


‘You, you’ve been very kind.” She 
looked distracted and ashamed. After 
i nervous glance at her father she 


blurted out, ““Won’t you come in with 
us? We could —we could have a cup of 
coffee.” 

‘What is this?’ Joe asked as he saw 
her father glance at her sharply. Then 
he was sure he knew what she was up 
to. She was going to use him to help 
her father recover his dignity. Under 
the eyes of the mocking neighbors she 
would have her father walk him into 
the house and show he was unruffled 
and superior and not miserably alone 
and against everybody on the street. 

‘No thanks,”’ he said abruptly, and 
as he started to walk across the street 
and some kid in hiding yelled, “‘Oh, 
Mr. Herbert, I'll race you down to the 
corner,” he grinned. Again the neigh- 
bors laughed. 


Then he heard Mr. Herbert say, 
‘‘Laura. Please.”’ It was her father’s 
shocked worried tone that made him 


turn. There was Lavra, looking haras- 
sed and lonely, her fists clenched as she 
muttered and took a defiant 
ward the neighbors on the 


Half crying, her face twisted, she was 


Step to- 


balconies 


ready to denounce them and invite 
them all to jeer at her too ‘Laura 
No Please keep out of this,” her 


father pleaded, as if he realized he was 
drawing on her some lasting humiliation 
in the neighborhood. 

*‘Let them stew in their own juice,”’ 
Joe thought as he kept on going. But 
Laura’s white tormented face seemed 
to follow him and cry out to him that 
she had not been trying to use him, 
she had only tried to the 
moment, had seen it was the one ready 
vulnerable moment to open the way to 
her, and that now, while his back was 
turned and he retreated, her life, which 
her father had made twisted and 
lonely, was being further warped into 
couldn't 
and 


grasp at 


i lasting loneliness, and he 
stand it. Wavering, he turned 
hurried back. 

“Laura,” he called 

“Oh, I'd like to tell those 

‘‘Laura, you asked me in.” 

“What? Yes. Why, yes,” she said, 
looking confused 

“Well, come on then.” 

“Well, if you'd like to 
was trembling when he took it 
the eyes of the watching neighbors they 
crossed the lawn, Mr. Herbert trailing 
iwkwardly behind and, when they 
were under the big tree, Joe stopped a 
moment and looked up, and she 
wondered why he had such an odd 
reflective frown. * 


” 


Her arm 
Under 
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How Mackenzie King Won 
His Greatest Gamble 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





chief counsel for the 
leader of the 


Ernest Lapointe, 
defense and 
House 
body sick, eye tired, but mind on hair 
trigger, ready the attack which 
must come soon. Across from him the 
ramrod Meighen, the pros 
ecutor, with impatience for 
the kill, but outwardly as casual and 
And beside him Harry 


temporary 


for 


figure of 
seething 


Arctic as ever 


Stevens, the graduate grocer of Van- 
couver, a square, compact little man, 


who held behind his hard beach-pebble 
eves the secret evidence to convict the 
Government 

King’s 
depended 


for the moment 
handful of Pro- 
S. Woodsworth and an 
uncertain band of four independents. 
King had been their friend. or at least 
their sympathizer. Would they stand 


fortunes 
upon a 


gressives, on J 


by him now’ Every vote counted. 
Until he could re-enter parliament 
King’s strategy was delay, which 


Lapointe ably executed 
the Opposition. It needed a little time 
to prepare a new indictment as yet 
unsuspected by the public, assemble 
evidence and collect exhibits. 

By March King back in 
customary chair as member for Prince 
Albert, ready to that, with a 
minority of followers, he could govern 
Although the prisoner’s box, 
he was still on trial. Would the House 
vote contidence in him by 
the Speec h 


was 
prove 


out of 


adoption of from the 


Throne? That seemed to be the final 
test Actually it was a mere distrac- 
tion. The real contents of the session 
lay hidden in Harry Stevens’ brief 
case and, without the Governor 


General’s knowledge, in Rideau Hall 
On Feb. 2 Stevens opened Pandora’s 
box 
lo a stunned House and squirming 
Ministry he delivered an indictment of 


corruption the like of which had not 
been heard since the Pacific Scandal 
It related the laches of the Customs 


Department in complete, sordid and 


Delay suited 


reeking detail It gave names, dates | 
and facts It accused Bureau, the | 
Customs Minister. of gross derelic tion, 
the Government of connivance with 


criminals, the Liberal Party of de- 


bauchery 


Ihe treasury benches 
pallid silence to the grating voice 
of Stevens Meighen sat with blank 
imperial look, awaiting his chance 
Ihe Progressives, as King anxiously 
watched them in the southeast corner, 
the innocent farmers who had yet to 
see the dank underside of politics 


shocked and incredulous 
Woodsworth, the who had fallen 
among politicians, stared at the square 
form of Stevens with 
horror, feeling 
been plunged into a mud bath 


were restless 


Saint 


undisguised 
as he said, that he had 
had been read and must 
The 
mediately moved for a select committee 
to study Stevens’ 
five months that 
Liberals, four Conservatives and a sup- 


rhe charge 
be answered Government im 
evidence. For nearly 
committee four 


posedly neutral Progressive - labored 
day after day 
questioniny witnesses, sifting truth and 
falsehood, exploring the darkest nooks 
and crannies of broken de 


partment 


reading documents, 


Bureau's 


The corruption of the customs service 
established The Liberals 
on the enquiring committee made no 
attempt to hide it, nor King to deny it 
Officials were guilty of condoning and 


was soon 


assisting a ring of smugglers from coast 
to coast. The Government, on Bureau's 


listened in 





his | 


the formal | 


lolled with deceptive calm, his | 
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advice, had modified or quashed the 
sentence of criminals convicted in the 
courts. Liberal hangers-on, the scum 
which every party collects in office, 
were fattening on contraband, mostly 
liquor, which flowed in swelling cataract 
north and south across the American 
border. King had known that the 
Customs Department was weak, ineffi- 
cient and friendly to the underworld. 
He now saw that it was rotten. 

, his first act, taken the 
had been charac- 


To cleanse it 
previous September, 
teristic, courageous and _ indefensible 
He dismissed Bureau for failure 
and elevated him to the Senate for 
long service to Liberalism. Here, in the 
scoffing of parliamentary lobby and 
street corners, was the promised reform 
of the Senate. For once King had put 
human charity politics and his 
safety —indefensible, outrageous 
andstill,in a tortured fashion, generous, 
almost noble. Not too noble, though. 
Bureau was still popular in Quebec 


his 
his 


above 


In Bureau’s place young George 
3oivin had been given the Customs 


Department. It was a high honor and 


a sentence to death To repair the 
wreck left by Bureau, Boivin literally 
killed himself with work before the end 
of the summer. 

Parliament droned on _ with its 
legislative chores. Its real business was 
concentrated in the Customs Com- 


mittee, whose findings might well save 
or smash the Government. Meighen 
had no doubts on that score and in the 
meantime regarded any act of the 
Government as fictitious, farcical and 
subject to his repeal. King was looking 
beyond the committee for 
through which he might escape into the 
larger court of public opinion where 
new issues might be raised, the 
indictment forgotten 


a loophole 


present 


At last, on March 3, the _ first 
hurdle was safely passed on the 
Speech from the Throne the Govern- 


ment was given a vote of confidence, 


111 to 102, the Progressives and labor 
men hardly loving King more but 
Meighen less 

When Finance Minister James A 


Robb’s sunshine budget of drastic tax 
and tariff reductions was approved 

a majority of thirteen in parliament and 
the nation, King 
parliament’s support in 
sixteen separate divisions, he felt that 
his understanding a Byng had been 
fully redeemed. The Government had 
demonstrated ability to govern 
Yet still preliminary 


by most of when 


could claim 


its 


these votes were 


skirmishes The crucial struggle 
awaited the report of the weary 


Customs Committee 

At last the 
drafted its unanimous verdict 
June 18 the public for the 
time that the indictment was 
pretty much as drawn. The 
Department was convicted of 
degenerating,’ Bureau of failure to 
discharge responsibilities, many 
officials of 


Committee 
On 
first 
true, 


Customs 


Saw 


Customs 
*“slow ly 


his 


incompetence or worse, 





The 
Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


I little thought when I arrived at 


my friend Borg’s house that I was 
about to see something truly extra- 


ordinary, and to increase my mental 
powers tenfold. 


He had asked me to come to Stock- 
holm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. 
On the evening of my arrival, afte 
the champagne, our conversation 
turned naturally to the problems of 
public speaking and to the great 
labour imposed on us lecturers by 
the need to be word perfect in out 


lectures 

Borg then told me that his powei 
of memory would probably amaze 
me—and I had known him, while 
we were studying law together in 
Paris, to have the most deplorable 
memory! 

So he went to the end of the 
ing-room and asked me to write 
dow! hundred three-figure num- 
bers, calling each one out in a clea 
voice. When I had filled the 
of an old newspaper with figures, 
Borg repeated them to me in the 


din- 


edge 


order in which I had written them 
down and then in reverse order, that 
beginning with the last number. 
He also allowed me to ask him the 
relative position of different num- 
bers; for example, which was the 
24th, the 72nd and the 38th, and 
I noticed that he replied to all my 
questions at once and without ef- 
fort as if the figures which I had 


vritten on the paper had been also 
written in his brain. 

I was dumbfounded at such a feat 
and sought in vain for the trick 
which enabled him to achieve it 


My friend then said: “The thing you 
have just seen and which seems so 


remarkable is, in fact, quite simple; 
everybody has a memory good 
enough to do the same, but few 
indeed can use this wonderful 


faculty.”’ 

He then revealed to me how I 
could achieve a similar feat of mem- 
ory, and I at once mastered the 
secret—without mistakes and with- 
out effort—as will maste: 
it to-morrow 

But I did not stop at these 
ing experiments. I applied the 
ciples I had learned in my daily 
work. I could now remember, with 
unbelievable facility, the lectures I 
heard and those which I gave my- 
self, the names of people I met 
even if it only once as well as 
their addresses, and a_ thousand 
other details which were most use- 
ful to me. Finally, I discovered 
after a while that not only had my 
memory improved, but that I had 


you, too, 


amus- 
prin- 


Was 


many companies and individuals of also acquired greater powers of 
whosesale smuggling concentration, a surer judgment 
Was the Government as a_ whole which is by no means surprising 
guilty? The committee did not attempt since the keenness of our intellect is 
to say. The Conservative members had primarily dependent on the numbe: 
fought for such a total verdict, and and variety of the things we re- 
failed against the Liberals and the membe1 
neutral, D. M. Kennedy, Progressive, If you would like to share this ex- 
of Peace River. The Opposition must perience and posess those mental 
now persuade the House to expand the powers which are still our best 
verdict and unseat the Government chance of success in life. ask Borg 
entire. to send you his interesting booklet 
Stevens rose on June 22 to sum The Eternal Laws of Success’’—he 
up the case. He quickly dispatched will send it free to anyone wh« 
Bureau, went on to demolish Boivin, wants to improve his memory 
the new Customs Minister, and con- Here is the address: G. U. Borg, c/o 
demned the whole Government for Aubanel Publishers, 14 Lower Bag- 
interfering with the course of justice got St., Dublin, Eire. 
to protect its friends the smugglers Write now while copies of this 
He moved to expand the committee’s booklet are still available. 
report into an outright vote of censure (Advertisement) L. CONWAY 
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“Wonder how much he'll touch 
me for this time?”’ 


- 


on the Government which had yielded 
to “improper pressure from the under- 
world.”” It was an able and crushing 
speech. 

The Stevens amendment, as King 
knew, must be defeated at all costs. 
Were it passed the Government, con- 
demned by parliament and with the 
albatross ofthe customs scandal around 
its neck, faced extinction at the polls, 
presuming that it could even reach 
them intact. For two days King and 
Meighen watched in silence while the 
junior counsel wrangled. 

All the facts of accusation and 
defense were known, could only be 
repeated, chewed over and regurgi- 
tated. The liquor-laden barge Tremb- 
lay, the schooner Ellice B., the motor 
boats Cozy and Jeanne d’Arc, the boot- 
leg ships that sailed legally from Hali- 
fax for Peru and returned miraculously 


from their voyage next morning; 
Daivey Waisberg and Moses Assiz, 
energetic enterprisers in the liquor 


business; J. E. A. Bisaillon, a customs 
official who had made himself a small 
fattening at the 
these 


a spider 
customs web 


time Bigot, 
centre of the 
names and many others became over- 
night the headlines of the Press and 
the household words of the nation 

In parliament, sitting through the 
night and into the dawn, this was no 
longer a debate. It was an endurance 
contest and a brawl 

On the Conservative 
indignation, hints of deeper crime yet 
to be revealed, rumors of nine filing 
cabinets secretly abducted by guilty 


side, moral 


ministers, suggestions of personal mis 
conduct which no gentleman would 
mention. 

On the Liberal side, points of order 
irgued by the hour anil no one could 
remember their origin 
privilege spre: ad over ten pages of the 


‘ustoms Department 


questions of 


record while the ¢ 
was forgotten appeals to 
justicé, to Burke, to the constitution, 
to the Bible, to cricket, to Lycurgus 
ind to God; interruptions, insults, glum 
sarcasms, cries for order, wrangling 
in the lobbies until Mr. Speaker could 
not hear the wrangle inside; a House 
unwashed, unshaven, red-eyed from 
loss of sleep, a Government reeling 
toward the abyss, a nation deafened 
by too much sound 

In all this clamor the 


natural 


Stevens 
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amendment still hung like an axe over 
the Government’s neck. At this 
moment of crisis the Government found 
in Woodsworth a friendly neutral who 
might dull the blade. 

The saint-in-politics had been sicken- 
ed by the smell of evil, his soul revolted, 
as he protested, by a society which put 
a man in jail for stealing a loaf of bread 
and promoted a minister to the Senate 
for debauching a department of state. 
But Woodsworth did not propose to 
leap from King’s pot into Meighen’s 
kettle The Government should be 
rebuked but, having offered old-age 
pensions, with the promise of more 
reform to come, it should not be 
thrown out The tortured reformer 
therefore proposed an amendment to 
the Stevens amendment by which a 
royal commission would continue the 
customs enquiry. 

Meighen, watching the axe tremble, 
grasped it more firmly in his hand and 
denounced Woodsworth as out of order 

The main issue was forgotten again 
as Lapointe and the other lawyers 
argued the legitimacy of the Woods 
worth motion. Mr. Speaker Lemieux 
listened, but after nine hours in his 
chair was almost past hearing. He 
pleaded for mercy, postponed his 
decision on the point of order and 
tottered to rest at 1:14 a.m. of Thurs 
day, June 24. He gave his decision the 
next day the Woodsworth motion 
was in order. 

Here was King’s chance and he 
seized it with one of the ablest speeches 
of his life. He had long played Peck- 
sniff. For the last two days he had 
played Uriah Heep. Now he played 
Galahad and before he finished was 
thundering in the aecents of Jove. 

It was useless to.deny the corruption 
of the Customs Department He 
had already admitted it. He argued, 
however, with infinite quotation from 
the record, that he had known of the 
corruption and had begun to cure it 
months before Stevens had heard a 
whisper of scandal. 

Briefly switching to the role of 
Sherlock Holmes, King recounted a 
tale of detection more improbable than 
any thriller, yet true —-the net thrown 
around Bisaillon, the cabinet 
meeting on a Saturday afternoon, dis 
patch of detectives to Montreal, closing 
of the net, seizure of damning docu- 
ments, arrest of smugglers. 

While the Government and King had 
thus saved the country by its own 
ruthless investigations, Stevens had 
merely received an unpardonable leak 
from a government investigator, had 


secret 


rushed out into the streets to raise a 
cheap political sensation, to butcher 
the Ministry and make a Roman holi 
day The guilty party was not the 
Government which pursued the cor 
ruptionists, but the Opposition, which 
sought to profit by the misfortunes of 
the country. 

Let there be at least 
King A royal commission would be 
appointed to continue the 
enquiry (and, King intimated, 
well find some dank spots 
of previous Conservative governments 


justice, said 


customs 
might 
in the records 


Before this commission Bureau would 
ippear, prove his innocence or resign 
from the Senate No man would be 
destroyed without trial. Let the Houss 
innocent 


beware of “slaughtering” 


public servants, ruining homes and 
bringing shame upon defenseless wives 
ind children 

White clenched, 
hair damp and disheveled, King 
played Galahad, suddenly finding the 
strength of ten because his heart was 
pure, whatever the state of his Ministry 


ministers he 


with passion, fists 


Like all successful prim 
could also play Machiavelli and, in that 
role, he executed his final stroke 


He had come into court as defendant. 
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He presented himself as_ the 
prosecutor of those who played politics 


now 


with the nation’s honor, whose purpose 
was to prevent an honest Government 
from completing the customs enquiry, 
who sought to grasp power solely that 
they might fasten high tariffs upon the 
Canadian people 


At this wild irrelevancy of the tariff 


middle of the customs 
Opposition laughed It 
For among the Pro 
gressives there was magic in the tariff, 
relevant or not. King accused the Op- 
position of greed for office. ‘The Opposi- 
tion laughed and shouted “‘Shame!”’ 
but its laughter and shouts could not 
hide its The disheveled 
little man with clenched fists was doing 
well, too well, considering the case he 
had to argue. Without evidence he was 
constructing a counter-indictment per- 
haps sufficient to rally the Progressives. 
Without for his bricks he was 
building a house which, frail and 
temporary as it appeared, might 
shelter him through this storm until he 
could build better. 


the 
scandal the 


issue in 


laughed too soon 


nervousness 


straw 


The Opposition jeered but could not 
still the final appeal of that impassioned 


voice The country, King shouted 
above the hubbub, was not interested 
in the Conservatives’ tawdry cabal, 
only in the reforms which the Govern- 
ment, alone and fearless, would yet 


wring from the entrenched enemies of 


progress. Thus Galahad pursuing a 
grail (unfortunately dripping with 
contraband liquor). Thus also the 


subtleties of Machiavelli in the pinch. 

Meighen replied with the drip of an 
His speech proceeded systemati- 
cally to stand the Prime Minister on 
his head. This was not difficult when 
Bureau had left him with no feet to 
stand on Where King staggered 
blindly in all directions, Meighen’s 
argument was built on lines of classic 
architecture, without 
ornament or digression, a lean tower 
and unassailable. Gestureless, his voice 
quiet, his face serene, he moved piti- 
lessly from one perfect extemporaneous 
paragraph to another which still stand 
in the record like considered prose. 

The jury retired at 12.50 on the 
morning of Friday, June 25. No one 
could foresee its verdict When it 
returned on Friday afternoon King’s 
whips could tell him only that it would 
The Progressives, it 
was soon evident, were not as solid as 
King had expected. As King watched 
he was meditating already a dash for 
freedom if Woodsworth’s whitewash 
motion failed 

The division bell rang just before 
midnight. When the ‘‘yeas’’ stood up 
for the Woodsworth motion the clerks 
counted only one hundred and fifteen 
of them and a moment later one 
hundred and seventeen voted ‘“‘nay.”’ 

Technically the Government had not 


icicle 


stone on stone, 


be a close thing. 


been defeated. Practically it was 
finished. 
Meighen had reached an_ under- 


standing with some Progressives who 
would support him in office simply to 
rescue parliament from paralysis and 
complete the sessional business. Though 
King always denied this later on there 
was now no hope of voting down the 
Stevens motion. The dike had been 
breached by the destruction of the 
Woodsworth amendment and the flood 
must pour in 

It soon appeared that the Govern- 
ment had lost all control of the House 
Two Progressives, Fansher, of Last 
Mountain, and Coote, of Macleod, 
moved to expand the Stevens motion 
by deploring the practice of politicians 
in recommending mercy for criminals 
The Liberals called it out of order. So 
it was, said the Speaker, but on division 
he was overruled by 118 votes to 116, 
even Woodsworth opposing the Gov- 
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ten 
not 


within 
could 


ernment—a second defeat 
minutes. The Government 
survive another. m 

King’s personal fortunes had reached 
rock-bottom. His power in own 
was evaporating by 
In the corridors and in the 
rooms Liberal members, thei 
wives and hangers-on ate, drank and 
argued to while away the dreadful 
night everyone talked of leader’s 
ruin, with with 
delight 

As debate guttered in the House and 
the members drank upstairs, as the first 
light glinted on the Ottawa, King knew 
that he must break out of parliament 
where the Progressive switch had made 
his untenable He was 
beginning to meditate, as yet vaguely, 
another plan. With luck and merciful 
Conservative error, it might 

It was daylight of Saturday morning 
when King decided to end this farce 
with a motion to adjourn. Meighen 
would not be cheated of the kill With 
the dissident Progressives the Opposi- 
the adjournment motion 


his 
the 
upstairs 


party hour 


where 


his 


some regret, some 


posit ion 


succeed 


tion voted 
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down, 115 to 114. A government which 
could not even adjourn the House 
clearly was dead. And still the axe of 
Stevens hung over its head. 

At 5 a.m. King undertook his last 
manoeuvre as leader of the Govern- 
ment, accepted the Fansher amend- 
ment and interpreted it as an insignifi- 
cant addition to that of Woodswerth 
The House, prostrate with fatigue, 
now consented to adjourn—115 to 114. 
King went home at 5.17, to all ap- 
pearances ruined. In Laurier’s bed 
that morning he decided on his dash 
for freedom. 

When the House met on Monday 
afternoon no one could read on King’s 
haggard face the hectic events of the 
week end. But even the back benches 
could that something big had 
occurred. ‘Tears welled up in King’s 
eyes as he speak, tears of 
mortification and defeat. His face was 
the face of a lost man. His first words 
to the the moisture of 
despair oozed from his eyes, were low- 
pitched, disarming and brief but they 
altered in a_ single paragraph the 
political history of the nation. 

““Mr. Speaker,”’ he said in the humble 
voice of Heep. ‘“‘The public interest 
demands a dissolution of the House of 
Commons. As Prime Minister I so 
advised His Excellency the Governor- 
General shortly after noon today. His 
Excellency having declined to accept 
my advice to grant a dissolution, to 
which I believe under the British 
practice I was entitled, I immediately 
tendered my resignation, which His 
Excellency has been graciously pleased 
to accept. In the circumstances, as one 
of the members of the House of Com- 
mons, I would move that the House do 
now adjourn.” 

So this was the end. The Liberal 
regime had died, not with an explosion 
but with a whimper. So thought 
Meighen, his ice melting momentarily 


see 


rose to 


House, as 
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in a dizzy moment of sunshine. Even 
this frigid man found himself stumbling 
and grasping clumsily for words: ‘‘Mr 
Speaker, if I caught the Prime Minis 
ter’s words aright, they were that the 
House adjourn; that the Government 
has resigned. I wish to add only that 
I am 

King cut him short: “I might say 
that this motion is not debatable.” 

Meighen, prime minister in 
everything but name, could only retort 
that there should be a_ conference 
between him and King to arrange the 
conclusion of the business 
Even this slight courtesy King did not 


now 


sessional 


purpose to grant. 

In the same toneless and Heeplike 
voice King remarked that “at the 
present time there is no government. | 
am not prime minister; I cannot speak 
as prime minister. I can speak as only 
one member of this House and it 1s as a 
humble member of this House that | 
submit that, inasmuch as His Excel- 
lency is without an adviser, | do not 
think it would be proper for the House 
to proceed to discuss anything. If the 
House is to continue its proceedings, 
someone must His Excel- 
lency’s adviser, the responsibility for 
His Excellency’s refusal to grant a dis- 
solution in the existing circumstances; 
and until His Excellency has an adviser 
who will assume this responsibility | 
submit that the House should not pro 
ceed to discuss any matters whatever.” 

Thus appeared the glimmering of a 
strategy which might work if Meighen 
failed to grasp it in time. It was a wild 
chance, but King had no 
“Responsibility for His Excellency’s 
refusal.”” Would Meighen 
Consciously or unconsciously King had 
now baited the trap and Meighen still 
ignored it. 

Again he suggested that he 
with King. Again King retorted, with 
irritating correctness, that ‘There is no 
prime minister When 
prime minister he may come to this 
House and announce his wishes.” 

And then while Meighen 
regnant, on the wings of a long-sought 
triumph, while King played Heep but 
already was preparing to play Hamp 
den if he got the chance, the dazed 
House adjourned 

Now everything depended on 
Meighen, and King knew it What 
would Meighen do? King was confident 
he would make the mistake of accept- 
ing office and “responsibility for His 
I:xcellency’s refusal.’ So far 
But if parliament supported Meighen 
he would still be safe. The trap would 
not close. 

Among the Liberal that 
day a Canadian legend took root and 
has King, 
it was said in the smoking rooms, had 
Byng’s refusal of a 
A legend only On the 
dissolu 


assume, as 


other 


> 


accept tt 


confer 


there is a 


rose, 


so good 


members 


flourished ever afterward 


subtiy courted 
dissolution 
contrary, King had sought a 
tion at three separate interviews with 
the Governor-General 
the Saturday and continuing until noon 
Monday. 

He wanted to go to the 
the leader of the Government, not as 
discredited leader of 
He strove until the last 
against Byne’s soldierly, stubborn and 


beginning on 


country as 


the Opposition 
moment 


mistaken refusal, to dissolve the House 
and escape the censure of the Stevens 
motion. 

True, he would go with that motion 
avoided but hanging over his head 
He would lead a Government already 
found guilty, in part, by its own con 
fession before the parliamentary jury 
At least he would go as the head of the 
Government and could argue that it 
had never been fully censured or found 
The chances, bleak 
Prime 


completely guilty 
in any were better as 
Minister leading a forlorn hope than as 


case, 
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Opposition leader expelled by par- 


liament. 
No, King had wanted a dissolution 
desperately. If he had received it 


he would have been defeated in the 
election and replaced by Dunning 
That was the shave in all the 
incredible accidents of his life 

What happened on that black week 


closest 


end has been told by Byng and his 
friends 

When King asked dissolution Byng 
was shocked and incredulous He 
reminded King of their gentleman’s 
agreement. King had promised, said 
Byng, that if he could not govern he 
would make way for Meighen. Now 


King proposed to repudiate it. 

King replied that the agreement had 
fulfilled and terminated He 
had proved that he could govern for 
the last five months. Having proved 
it, he was entitled to dissolution 

In the end, enforcing the gentleman’s 


been 


agreement as he understood it, and 
violating the constitution as King 


understood it, Byng accepted the 
Prime Minister’s resignation and called 
on Meighen. For Byng and Meighen 
that call assured disaster 


Most of the 


only the great chance 


Conservative Party saw 


an easy election, 


a long term of power. Meighen 
believed, in the first place, and still 


believes that his constitutional position 
in taking office 
not agree that it was wrong in principle, 
much less that the Canadian people 
would think it wrong or take any 
interest in it. The public, he 
thought, would against a party 
which had corrupted the Customs 
Department. That would be the 
election issue and the result could not 
be doubted. 

There were far graver considerations 
which Meighen, to his honor, has 
never yet revealed. Byng had dis 
missed King. If Meighen refused to 
take King’s place the governor-general 
the crown, the whole principle of 
monarchy would fall between two stools 
and be discredited. To expose Byng to 
this humiliation and to force him to 
call King back to office, to make a 
laughing stock of the throne was un 
thinkable to Meighen, the patriot. It 
was just as unthinkable as defeat in an 
election on 
tional froth” 
himself had 


was sound. He could 


serious 


vote 


sole 


“constitu 
to use a phrase Meighen 
coined in 


some issue of 


other circum 

stances, 
As a politician Meighen was _ too 
impatient to postpone his’ golden 
chance As a patriot he could not 


refuse to rescue the Governor-General 
Thus lacking a himself 
since, under the antique law prevailing 
at that time, he must from 
parliament on taking a cabinet office 
with a salary and then seek re-election 

lacking a majority but never doubt 
ing either his rectitude or his success 
Meighen answered Byng’s call 

On Monday night he was sworn in as 
Prime Minister. He had accepted the 
responsibility of Byng’s decision in 
calling him. Unwittingly he had a 
cepvied with it the disruption of a great 
career. 


seat for 


resign 


It was yet too early for King to 
count on that. ‘Though Meighen would 
find it almost impossible to form a 


viable ministry he might survive a few 
days in parliament, call a quick election 
and still escape the trap. But at least 
Byng and Meighen together had made 
the first blunder King’s 
spirits rose. 


necessary 


When parliament met on Tuesday 
afternoon the new Meighen Govern- 
ment seemed to have a good chance of 
survival. It required all King’s genius 
and a last unbelievable stroke 
chance to engineer the essential defeat 
without which King’s not 
Meighen’s, must end. 


of mere 


career, 
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His seat in the House vacant because 
he had accepted a salary from the 
crown Meighen watched with confi- 
dence the performance of his deputy, 
Sir Henry Drayton, and four deluded 
colleagues who thought they formed a 
y)vernment but would soon be sadder 
ind wiser men 

King watched also but the moment 
had not come to strike. Before striking 
he launched his last attempt to expur- 
gate the customs affair. In Meighen’s 
ibsence the Conservative vote had 
been reduced by one. Some _ Pro- 
yressives, already wobbling, and appall 
ed at the prospect of a Conservative 
(Government, might switch to. the 
Liberal side if they were 
respectable opportunity. King gave it 
to them in a motion moved without 
brilliant Fernand 


Riven a 


warning by the 
Rinfret 

Rinfret proposed that all the censure 
of the Stevens motion be stricken out, 
that a royal commission pursue the 
incomplete customs enquiry to the end, 
examining not merely the work of 
Bureau but of his Conservative prede 
cessors 

Here was a gambit dangerous to both 
sides. The Conservatives knew it and 
sought refuge in the rules of order 
That was Drayton’s first mistake 
When the Speaker ruled the Rinfret 
motion in order the new Government's 
first division was called and it was 
defeated 115 to 114. 

King had demonstrated within an 
hour of its that the 
Meighen Government did not control 
parliament. Equally important, King 
had seized the initiative at one stroke, 
was now demanding a customs enquiry 
wider than the Government could 
iccept, had leaped from the prisoner’s 
box and was acting the prosecutor 

He donned again the armor of 
Galahad with another superb speech 
demanding that every dark corner of 
the Customs Department be exposed, 
that all the laches of his own Govern 
ment and its predecessors be ruthlessly 
hunted down. He threw in _ just 
sufficient hints of Conservative corrup 
tion to alarm the Government, sufficient 
condemnation of high Conservative 
tariffs to scare the Progressives and 
sufficient hints of his larger strategy 
to alert any cabinet minister who was 
not living in blind euphoria. Alas for 
Drayton and his five colleagues, they 
were too euphoric to heed warning 

They seemed to have good reason 
for their assurance. King’s first gambit 
failed miserably. Enough Progressives 
voted with the Government to defeat 
the Rinfret amendment 119 to 107 
The axe of the Stevens motion, long 
fended off, edged uncomfortably nearer 
to the Liberal Party’s neck 

Five minutes later it fell. Now that 
their old friend and ally, the Liberal 
(;overnment, was dead the Progressives 
had no practical reason for defending 
it posthumously, and again enough of 
them voted with the Conservatives to 
pass the Stevens amendment 119 to 
109. King must now face the electors 


appearance 
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bearing a post-mortem verdict of guilty 

Next day, King 
gambit. Without warning he moved a 
want-of-confidence motion § declaring 
that the high-tariff 
Government would ‘“‘prove detrimental 


tried his second 


policies of the 


to the country’s continued prosperity 
and prejudicial to national 
his was an obvious snare to catch 
the low-tariff Progressives too obvi 
ous After hours of wrangling, the 
having voted con 


unity.”’ 


Progressive group 
demnation of the King Government, 
refused to reverse itself 

Late in the evening of Wednesday, 
June 30, King stood up with blank 
face to ask a simple question. Few 
suspected, least of all Drayton and his 
colleagues now corpulent with success, 
that he was about to deliver a lethal 
blow He only wished to ask, he said, 
in a rather tired voice, whether the 
gentlemen in the treasury benches had 
“complied with constitutional practice 
in the matter of assuming Office.””. Had 
Drayton, for example, taken any oath 
of office? 

No, said Drayton, he had not taken 
new oath of office. He had long been 
a Privy Councilor and that, he thought, 
was enough to entitle him to sit as an 
icting minister in receipt of no salary 
in Meighen’s cabinet 
fied with his candid explanation. looked 
on composedly as King asked the other 
ministers whether they had taken an 
oath of cabinet office. Like marionettes 
them rose to 
Privy 


Drayton, satis 


on a string, each of 
make the same reply all were 
Councilors, none had taken 
oath. Perley, Manion, Stevens, Guthrie 
all found themselves dangling on the 
fine invisible cord with which King 
would hang them For the moment 
they felt no pain. The House, suddenly 


alert, the members pouring in from 


i cabinet 


the smoke rooms, beheld but could not 
vet comprehend the first 
blast of the constitutional issue 


withering 


The Meighen Government now safely 
hooked, King played it at leisure. With 
the confession of the ministers in his 
hand he proceeded to indict them for 
kidnapping the Government of Canada 
‘They had taken no oath of office, they 
could not without resigning their seats 
in parliament as Meighen had done 
ind thus destroying the Government's 
majority. Either they had no right to 
govern their departments or they had 
no right to sit in the House. As mere 
Privy Councilors, without power, they 
had walked into the cabinet chamber 
sat around the table and passed out 
portfolios to one another Meighen 
therefore, did not head an 
Ministry. He headed an illegal Ministry 
which was no Ministry at all. It was 
a shadow, a phantom, an usurpation 
defying the constitution 
sense of a thousand years of British 
history 

If this counterfeit 
shadows could 
through a supine parliament what was 
left of the constitution and the partia 
mentary system, “what guarantee have 
we of future liberty and freedom in this 
country?” 

This seemed grotesquely overdrawn 
Che House had not yet seen how deep 

The country (safe 
would need time to 
awaken. Perhaps only King foresaw 
the anger of its awakening. Already 
the shadows on the treasury benches, 
dimly aware that something had gone 
wrong, squirmed painfully. They had 
felt only one half of the doubl 
Che other half was being set for the 
Governor-General 


acting 


making non 


government of 


vote itself money 


King’s issue went 
abed that night 


trap 


rhe flustered Drayton protested that 
everything so far as he knew was in 
Cahan, a tough legal mind 
which soon perceived where this was 
leading, rushed in to the 
defense with a ferocious attack on King, 


order 


cabinet’s 


BE 
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who, with no sense of honor, had 
refused to confer with Meighen and 
facilitate the erection of a government 
in the usual way. 


The Liberal benches laughed with a 
quick inward relief. They saw now, 
for the first time, why King had 
resigned without a word to Meighen, 
leaving him to sink in constitutional 
froth. ‘Keep cool, boys,’’ Lapointe 
chortled, “it’s only the beginning.” 

Yes, only the beginning. The little 
man standing stolid above the storm 
was physically exhausted. For more 
than a week King had worked day 
and night, quarreled with the Governor- 
watched his Government dis- 
missed, his party thrown into Opposi- 
tion, his own career perhaps wrecked, 
and all that time, except for Lapointe 
and a few others, he endured his agony 
alone. This, he knew, was the water- 
shed of his life. By tomorrow’s dawn 
he must win or lose everything 


General, 


The combined fear, despair 
and glory of that hour 
tired body Pecksniff, 
Heep he had played with ease. Now 
he was swept along at the side oi 
Hampden, with all the Roundhead 

at his heels. As the 
Canadian liberty he was once 
is in his boyhood, the reincarnation of 
his grandfather, William Lyon Mac 


courage, 
sustained his 
Galahad and 


armies savior of 


ag 
again 


kenzie Parliament listened to the 
Rebel that night 
King’s speech was probably the 


Certainly 
Each question, each 
rales of laughte) 


greatest of his life it was 


his bravest show 
jeer and the continual g 
which hid the Conservatives’ uneasiness 
served to open up new avenues 
to supply him with 
until the 
whole effect was overpowering, like the 
denouement of play. Step by 
went over the events of the 
days He had found it 
to govern but since 
a majority of 
against 


only 
for his argument, 


more devastating retorts 
a stage 
step he 
last five 
impossible no one 
else could govern, since 
the electors had pronounced 
Meizhen’s tariff policy, Meighen 
obviously could not survive in this 
parliament the only proper course was 


since 


dissolution and a new election. Had 
there been any chance for Meighen 
King would have been the first to 


recommend him to Byng but Meighen 
had no such chance and the present 
spectac le proved it, just as King had 
foreseen 


‘What 


servatives and 


spectacle?” cried the Con 
King flung back A 


country being governed by a cabinet 


in which there is not a single minister 
of the crown in parliament and in 
which there is no prime minister with 


i seat in the House 
Meighen, tongue-tied 
curtain, still believed that 
was bogus, irrelevant 
ineffective The dissident 
had broken with 


behind the 
King 
and politi 
Pro 
him 


‘s new 
issue 
cally 


gressives who 


on the customs scandal were restless 
in their seats. Sure that most of them 
were still with him and that on his 
new issue he could win an election 
without them, King damned the little 
group which had voted against him 


on the Stevens motion, abandoned the 
appeal to their old friendship and drove 


them to his support by constitutional 


logic 

Such was his immediate objective 
on the midnight of this last day in 
June. It seemed too ambitious. That 


hours he could elude the 
customs scandal, turn parliament and 
country inside out and destroy a 
Government scarce one day old 
unimaginable. King gambled every- 
thing on that chance 

He gambled on the one thing he 
knew better than any statesman of his 
time the deep, inarticulate and un- 
shakable instinct of the Canadian 
people whom Meighen never under- 


within three 


was 
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stood, the instinct of a people who had 
struggled for more than a hundred 
years to establish responsible govern- 
ment and would never give it up, 
would punish without mercy any 
government which infringed it And 
it this midnight the bewildered Con- 
servatives rushed in to complete King’s 
case, to place him in the centre stream 
of the nation’s history and to paint 
his issue in the garish, human colors 
that the public could not fail to 
understand. 

For now there came from the Govern- 
ment benches the very cry that King 
needed to consolidate and dramatize 
and lay it complete and 
unanswerable on the breakfast table 
of Canada tomorrow 

“You are thinking of °37!" 
some frenzied Conservative, his nam« 
lost in the hubbub. 

“Yes!” cried King, as the history of 
his grandfather surged up in him 
‘Yes, | am thinking of °37 and I tell 
my honorable friend that | was never 
prouder in my life than to have the 
privilege of standing in this parliament 
tonight on behalf of British parliamen- 
tary institutions denouncing the irre- 
sponsible government of his party 
Do the honorable gentlemen Opposite 
idvocate that we go back to a condition 
of affairs in Canada worse than any 


his case 


shouted 


thing that existed in 1837?" 

All the days of his life seemed to 
have been lived solely for this how 
"he school boy of Berlin, the pallid 
university student. the amateur of 
social reform, the dilettante of Ottawa 
drawing rooms, the apprentice poli 
tician had emerged into the Rebel’s 
vrandson aflame with the Rebel’s cause 

Groping for words he could only 
shout again: “1837 was bad enough 
but it was not a circumstance on the 
iffairs. If, at the 


prime 


present condition of 
instance of one individual, a 
minister can be put into office and 
vith a ministry which is not yet formed 
be permitted to vote all the supplies 
necessary to carry on the government 
of Canada for a year, we have reached 
1 condition in this country that 
threatens the liberty 
freedom and right in all parts of the 
world!”’ 

It was a turgid sentence, a feeble 
ittempt to distil into words the real 
essence of this crisis and it drew the 


constitutional 


issue in lines of gross hyperbole, but, 
vanton, clumsy and pompous as they 
vere, his words would arouse the 


ghosts of °37, they would awake the 
racial memory and unfailingly pene- 
trate the Canadian mind. 

Yet for King there was peril in them. 
In that heady flow he had let fall a 
dangerous individual,” 
it whose instance an illegal government 
had come into office. The panting 


phrase - “‘one 
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Conservatives seized on. it Who, 


demanded Leon Ladner, was that “‘one 
individual?” It could be only Byng 


King faltered in the midst of a general 
outery, realizing that he had dragged 
the crown into debate, an unpardonable 
offense by the rules not 
parliament but of the British consti 
tutional system 

Hastily, as the shouting died down 
he explained that “the individual to 
whom I refer has I acted 
according to his conscience, honestly 


merely of 


believe 


sincerely, truly I have nothing dis 
respectful to say of him in any pat 
ticular. I have the greatest admiration 
for him 
have the greatest affection possible 

It could 
not be avoided, for now King was ready 
to close the other half of his trap and 


a gentleman for whom | 


This was dangerous ground 


Byng inside it Ihe 
illegality of the 


charge, already proved to King’s satis 


perforce was 
Government was one 


faction The other was still grave 
involving the whole function, 
and limitation of the crown in Canada 
Graver and, politically, more 
devastating. The public might forgive 
Meighen for knocking 
temporary and questionable Govern 
ment in a single afternoon, because hx 
had no alternative It 


power 
much 


together a 


would nevet 


forg' 7e the crown for invading the 
rights of parliament or its adviser for 
recommending this invasion. 

King had Meighen fatally impaled 
It was much more tricky work to thrust 
home the blade while 
Governor-General As 
risked everything on that 
was soon clear that Byng could not 


sparing the 
King now 

thrust it 
escape Laboriously, over and over 
again, King repeated his respect and 
affection for Byng (who by now had 
no respect or affection for King), he 
blamed Meighen 
who must take sole responsibility for 
them, but clearly the attack, 
it might 
himself 
as Byng’s adviser 


Byng’s actions on 


howeve! 
be disguised, was on Byng 
King might blame Meighen 
He knew that the 
country would blame Byng and, unabk 
to punish him, would punish Meighen 

King had come thus far without a 
slip. Then, though no one observed his 
accident, he fell at 
through the thin ice 

His midnight fall, unnoted by parlia 
ment and forgotten by the public in 
the succeeding spec tac le was rec orded 


least halfway 


by the unerring stenographers of Han 
sard. Within a week the Liberal Party 
King at its would launch its 
crusade for responsible government on 


head 


the charge that the crown had refused 
the advice of iis prime minister and 
thus placed itself above parliament and 
people. That was the sole issue which 
struck at the foundations of democracy 

Hansard reveals no such charge. On 
that frantic midnight 
such issue Fumbling his way through 


King raised no 


i constitutional forest without path or 


precedent, depleted by days of un 
broken crisis and 
speech, shouting to make himself heard 
House, either 


the final sharp 


hours of ceaseless 
above the tumult of the 
he did not yet perceive 
point of his weapon or did not dare to 
use it in parliament as he later used 
it in the country 

Under the cross-examination of the 
Government benches King said specifi 
cally that he did not 
Governor-Generals right to refuse his 
ad vice in denial of 
the Liberal campaign in the following 
weeks King agreed that the Governor 
General had _ the 
advice, provided he could find a new 


question the 


On the contrary 


right to refuse his 


prime minister able to govern 
Byng’s actions up to that moment 
had not been questioned Chere was 
the core of the issue which the election 
would garble. It remains unalterable 


on the record — King had not disputed 


he 
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the right of the crown to refuse a 
prime minister’s request for dissolution 
if an alternative government could be 
found. 

The Conservatives now had the 
chance to pull the sting out of King’s 
They failed, either from 
stupidity or because they thought the 
worth their trouble. As a 
result, the Liberals could fight the 
election on the proposition that the 
crown could never refuse its prime 
minister’s advice without imperiling 
the constitutional system, even though 
King had admitted the contrary 

In the clamor of midnight as it 
passed into the first hours of Dominion 
Day all these fine points were blunted. 


election issue. 


issue not 


The present confusion, contrived or 
accidental, suited King well. It gave 
him the chance to prepare his last 


blow and, exhausted as he 
was by argument, passion and hunger, 
he delivered it with an impact certain 
to reach the Canadian mind from coast 
to coast on the nation’s birthday 

“Who,” asked King. ‘‘was defending 
the crown?” 
into the mire of party politics?’” He 
paused a moment for an answer and 
only a few nervous guffaws 
from the Government Then 
he answered his own question-—he 
defending the crown, he was rescuing 
the constitution from peril, while 
Meighen, by bad advice to Byng, by 
pretending that he could govern when 
clearly he could not, had dishonored 
the crown and installed an_ illegal 
Government. 

And now, the ultimate crusher: In 
Britain for a hundred years no king had 
ever refused the advice of a prime 
If the King’s representative 
in Canada could refuse 
then this theory of government ‘“‘re- 
duces this Dominion of Canada from 
the status of a self-governing Dominion 
to the status of a Crown Colony 


decisive 


receiv ed 
benches. 
was 


minister. 


such advice 


Those words contradicted the earlier 
statement that Byng had done no 
wrong. They opened up an entirely 
new issue. No matter that the House 
failed to see the deft shift of ground 
They were words to touch the deepest 
Canadian instinct. They raised the old 
emblem of national independence which 
the dullest Canadian could understand. 
They asked Canadians whether they 
were citizens of a free country or the 
colonists of England. If that question 
valid there could be only 
answer from parliament and 

Left 


danger 


was one 
people. 
thus. the question was full of 
If it conjured up the ghosts of 
Canadian nationalism it also raised the 
ancient love of England. The national- 
ists would vote for King because he 
them The imperialists 
might vote for Meighen because King, 
in spite of all his protests, might seem 
to be attacking the British connection 


was one of 


This danger King had foreseen before 
he uttered a word and was ready to 
forestall it And so the final stroke 


Who, he asked, was defending the 
British Empire, who dividing — it? 


Again the same answer King alone 
was the empire’s defender. “It is only 
that the 
British Empire rests upon the corner 


by a recognition of the fact 


stone of responsible self-government in 
each of the Dominions and the Mother 
Country that Empire can 
endure.” 


this great 


Meighen, by usurpation, by infring- 
ing responsible government, by drag- 
ging the crown into politics, by placing 
Byng in a position of 
which he must be in at the present time 
with whether or not his 


“great suspense 


respect to 


act has been constitutional or justified”” | 


Meighen was the underminer of the 
empire, King its savior. Meighen was 
also the true enemy of Byng. King was 
his friend 

Here, in a few awkward sentences, 
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was the crowning masterpiece of King’s 
strategy. He had made himself at once 
the Rebel of Canadian nationalism and 
yet, by miraculous combination, the 
Empire's champion in Canada. He had 
outflanked Meighen from both sides 
At that instant he had chemically 
combined, as it were, the opposite 
instincts of the Canadian people into 
a single force that must prove irresis- 
tible. Everything in King’s life up to 
midnight of June 30 had been weary 
plodding. This was political genius in a 
sudden flash. It made King. It ruined 
Meighen. 

The Conservatives, thoroughly 
ilarmed by now, finding themselves no 
longer on the attack but huddled in 
defense, vainly tried to answer King 
Stevens undertook solid argument on 
grounds of reason and common sense 
irguable grounds, no doubt, but who 
could hold them against the emotions 
unloosed by King? Cahan, that magni- 
ficent dinosaur of the law, followed 
with legal analysis 

At ten minutes past one on Dominion 
Day Drayton moved an adjournment 
King went home almost sick with 
success. The Conservatives repaired to 
the library to search the history books 
and find before dawn some answer to 
his attack. 

By Thursday afternoon, July 1, it 
was clear to parliament and country 
that the whole situation of the pre 
eding months had been reversed and 
was now strained to the bursting point 
Che smear of the customs scandal was 
il but obliterated The governor 
reneral had been catapulted into politics 
for the first time since Elgin Che 
legality of existing government had 
been indicted, the endurance of re- 
sponsible government itself questioned 
The independence of Canada within 
the Commonwealth had shouldered 
ill other public business aside 

The people, stupefied by these events, 
were not ready yet to judge them 
King had no doubt of their judgment 
when they got their mind around the 
facts. Yet much depended not on the 
larger issues but on the immediate 
practical politics of parliament. King 
had executed his attack. Its impact 
might be lost if Meighen could postpone 
the election In practical politics it 
was essential for King to strike now 
vhile the iron was hot 

There was more to it than the 
immediate caiculations of parliamen 
If Meighen proved that he 
ould govern, the whole constitutional 
issue would evaporate. King was the 
prisoner of his admission that the 
Governor-General had done no wrong, 
that Meighen had given good advice, 
provided Meighen could command a 
majority of parliament. Hence all last 


tary votes 
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night’s triumph and all the future 
turned on King’s ability to unseat the 
Government, get an election before the 
iron cooled and prove beyond doubt 
that Meighen’s advice had been bad, 
Byng’s decision wrong and the con- 
stitution imperiled. 

This July 1, Canada’s anniversary, 
was to be the day Both King and 
Meighen knew it. They both knew also 
that it would be a very close thing 
lhe whips of both sides had been busy 
hey reported that the dissident Pro- 
vressives again were in doubt. Some of 
them already had been converted to 
King, had _ forgotten the 
scandal and would vote on the con- 
stitutional issue. But the Conservative 
whips still believed, and rightly, they 
might achieve a tie vote. An Opposition 
motion of censure then fail 
They had not counted on King’s un 
failing luck 
beyond counting. 


customs 


would 


It was wild and impossibk 


As soon as the House opened at 
two o'clock King sought 
Ihe first manoeuvre was executed by 


a showdow n 


Lapointe who, on a question of pris 
ilege, argued that the 
had been illegally established, all its 


Government 


acts were invalid, and all votes cast by 
its members in the House must be 
expunged. 

The Conservatives, after a night of 
study, had come prepared this time 
with piles of evidence, legal precedents, 
textbooks and the entire history of the 
British Crown to prove that t he 
Governor-General had done no wrong 


in refusing King’s advice Cahan 
stated the obvious fact that King 
had resigned to escape a_ vote of 


censure, 

Between them the politicians, turned 
into constitutional 
night, covered most of the history of 
Britain, the Empire and Canada. Pitt's 
quarrels with a recalcitrant parliament 
the governments of George III and 
Queen Victoria, the Pacific Scandal, 
Macdonald's Double Shuffle, Asquith’s 
statement that the king could refuse 
dissolution to any prime minister, the 
behavior of forgotten 
remote British colonies —all this and 
much more was crammed into that 
debate to shift the doubtful fulcrum of 
the Progressives to one side or the 
other. 


authorities over 


governors in 


After listening for three hours in 
silence King clarified in a few minutes 
the issues which he had taken most of 
the previous night to expound. He said 
that he had known from the beginning 
what would happen, though of course 
he could not know He had warned 
yng that Meighen could not govern 
He had foreseen the wretched subter 
fuge of the shadow Government. He 
had anticipated that Meighen 
ous for power would attempt just this 
Now that 
the Government obviously could not 


raven 
outrage on the constitution 


govern, all his warnings had been con 
firmed and Meighen’s advice to Byng 
discredited. Byng should have granted 
King No 
monarch in more than three hundred 
years had ever refused such ad 
from a prime minister. 

This was a sticky line of argument 


a dissolution to British 


Vice 


since King already had said that Byng 


could not be criticized if Meighen 
could prove his ability to govern. In 
the fury of the moment no one saw that 
contradiction Anyway, Meighen’s 
advice had been proved wrong because 


he had lost control of the House His 
plain duty, said King, was to tell Byng 
so and it was Byng’s duty to call King 
to office 
Governor-General could not 


again; for assuredly the 
refuse a 
dissolution to King and, in the same 
week, grant it to Meighen, who was 
responsible for the original blunder 

devastating and, 


Meighen would 


That logic was 


better, it was safe 
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never advise King’s recall and Byng 
would not humiliate himself by accept- 
ing such advice if offered. King was in 
no danger of heading another govern 
ment which would enter the election on 
the defensive, with all its old sins 
revived. He could urge his own recall 
he could remind the Governor-General 
of his duty in a blunt fashion which 
parliament had never heard before, he 
could attack Meighen for dragging the 
into politics and tying its 
representative to one political party, 
but King’s real chance was to face the 


is the 


crown 


electors in Opposition, to appear 
the one 
country 


champion of the constitution 
man “ould 
from an erring English governor and 
his power-hungry minister 
crisis who would care about a minor 
customs scandal? In the presence of 
the new Hampden would = re- 
member Moses Asiz and the 
Tremblay? 

Even the House had forgotten them 
by eleven o'clock on the night of July 1, 
and it was now time for King to test 
his constitutional theories by an actual 
Robb, 
friendship of everybody, was chosen 
to move the vital motion declaring that 
the Shadow Cabinet if legal had no 
right to sit in the House, if illegal had 
no right to transact Two 
more hours passed in the last fevered 
efforts of 


Progressives. 


who rescue the 


In such a 


who 


barge 


vote. because he had_ the 


business 


both sides to convince the 
Behind the scenes the 
whips aroused the sleeping members, 
registered their pairs and 
wrestled with the recalcitrants. In the 
lobbies the din of private argument 
high that the Speaker, still 
the superb neutral, protested that he 
could not hear the proceedings of the 


solemn 


rose so 


House. And once again when the hour 
of decision »pproached the nation was 
asleep. 

At 2 a.m. of July 2 the vote was 
called. The division bells clanged in 


the empty corridors. The members 
prepared to be counted and no one 
knew how the count would turn out 
One by one the clerk noted the Liberal 
yeas. They totaled 96. The treasury 
benches stirred anxiously. They had 
foreseen only 95 Opposition votes. The 
Conservative nays stood up = and 
mustered only 95 

The Meighen Government had been 
defeated as no Canadian government 
had been defeated in parliament before. 
But how? Where had that fatal extra 
from? Red-faced and 
ashamed at a breach of parliamentary 
honor, T. W. Bird, 
Nelson, rose to confess 
that I. was paired 
honorable member for River 
who had retired from the House on 
account of indisposition and I cast my 
vote inadvertently.” 


vote come 
Progressive of 
“with extreme 
regret with the 


Peace 


The sacred parliamentary pair had 
been broken, an offense unpardonable, 
but Bird’s vote stood on the record. 


Without that vote the Government 


would have survived on a tie The 
vote could never be deleted. Meighen’s 
evil star had betrayed him again 


King’s infallible good luck had rescued 
him in the great gamble of his life 
rescued him for two more decades of 
power. 

Meighen, watching from behind the 
curtain, knew that the game 
finished. A new game must be started 
with an election. He slept well and, 
on rising, Byng to 
parliament. 

For King —thanks to an unfortunate 
governor-general, an erring adviser and 
a broken parliamentary pair~-the issue 
was now perfectly shaped, the election 
The double trap had 
closed, containing within it Byng and 
his ill-starred minister. But, like 
Waterloo, it had been a damned close 
thing. * 


was 


advised dissolve 


as good as won 
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The Saguenay 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





water, because the stream 
is so wide. Nor can you understand 
that the river beneath the deck on 
which you stand is nine hundred feet 
deep in places. For forty miles only an 
occasional lonely hamlet gives a hint 
that anyone ever lived along those 
forbidding shores. Yet each year 
hundreds of ships from all over the 
world snuggle up to the huge modern 
wharves at Port Alfred, the Saguenay’s 


above the 


great inland dock at the head of 
Ha! Ha! Bay. Nearby is Bagotville 
iirport and Chicoutimi with twenty- 
five thousand citizens. One of the deep 
est rivers in the world, it has more 
installed hydro-electric power than 
iny other (2,150,000 horsepower in 
twenty miles) though its length is 


scarcely more than a hundred miles 

It is more thana river. It isa valley 
and a region of some thirty thousand 
square miles — a fiord that is both river 
ind tide flowing against e other 
between a fault in the Laurentian rock 
in places two miles wide. It is 
Lake Saint John, a natural saucer of a 


ach 


also 


reservoir scooped out by Ice Age 
glaciers and fed by a dozen rushing 


The largest of these 
tributaries, the Mistassini and Peri 
bonca Rivers are mile wide 
And at almost every scenic site where 
a tributary flows into the Saguenay or 
its lake there is a town or village, built 
ill roughly one 


brown tributaries 


good 


by pulp or agriculture 


hundred and fifty miles north of 
Quebec City. 
Before | visited the region | thought 


the Saguenay had a truly great history 
Most of its history 
and for three centuries almost all who 
knew of it shunned it. I understood it 
had tremendous wealth— and its wealth 
consists of timber and water, about 
three hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of good clay farming land, a_two- 
million-dollar annual blueberry 
and a tourists’ and sportsmen’s para- 
dise in big game and ouananiche, the 
valley’s famous landlocked salmon. I 
expected to see several hundred native 
Montagnais and Mistassini Indians, 
but was told that few had 
prepared myself to find the fabulous 
Saguenay Valley scenery violated by 
a Ruhr Valley Pittsburgh and, 
instead, there was a clean-lined plant 
a mile and a half long and Arvida, an 
utterly modern town. 

I had to remind myself that this was 
northeastern Quebec Province 


IS based on legend 


crop 


remain. | 


or a 


For the Saguenay is still the end of a 
road. You don’t pass through it on your 


way anywhere. Yet the legends haven't 


prepared visitors for Port Alfred, 
Canada’s third largest port in ocean 
going tonnage, the modern city of 
Chicoutimi whose hills and churches 
ire an echo of Rome, nor for all the 
pulp-and-paper towns from which 
comes one tenth of the world’s news- 


print. 

1 had expected the Saguenay to have 
the frontier feel of the Peace River, for 
first major Isle 
Maligne, was completed only in 1926 
But half of today’s two hundred thou 
sand population, the habitants im 
mortalized by Louis Hémon 
Peribonca River romance, Marie Chap 
delaine, related the handful of 
hardy Canadien settlers who came to 
the valley a hundred years ago. They 
have accepted the new industries, but 
they not There is 
nothing reminiscent of the frontier at 


its power project, 


in his 
to 


are 


are newcomers 


Arvida’s Saguenay Inn, an exquisite 
French manor house built in 1937, nor 
in Chicoutimi’s ultra-modern metro- 


politan area. 
Only two factors suggest the frontier 
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in the Saguenay Valley: the friendliness 
typical of people in sparsely populated 
areas and the trip into it. For whether 
you come by the S.S. Richelieu, over 
the new Talbot Highway through Lau 
rentides Park north of Quebec City. or 
by plane to Bagotville, the nort! ern 
Quebec geography insists that 
have left civilization behind you 

For more than half a century wealthy 
tourists, honeymoon couples and tea- 
chers on vacation have been taking the 
Saguenay cruise. Even from the deck 
of a modern vessel you sense 
which sobered the first white men who 
ventured upstream in their tiny bark 
canoes, bending back their heads till 
their necks ached to see up to the top 


you 


the awe 


of the mighty chasm Some forty 
miles above its mouth the river 


branches into Ha! Ha! Bay, named not 
from the hollow laughter of early ex- 
plorers who mistook it for the North- 
west Passage but from the old French 
word used by Joan of Arc meaning 
obstacle suddenly encountered 

Eternity and ‘Trinity 
to Ha! Ha! Bay, 
sentinels dwarfing the 
cruise ships and the hundreds of cargo 
ships that link Port Alfred at the end 


an 


Two capes 
the entrance 
brooding 


guard 
vast 


of the bay with the world’s ports) And 
high up on Cape Trinity stands the 
benign white statue of the Virgin, 
erected in thanksgiving by a_ nine- 
teenth-century French traveler who 
escaped after breaking through the ice 
on a winter trip 

Ha! Ha! Bay is large enough and 


deep enough to float the Royal Navy 


Until the end of World War | when 
Port Alfred was developed as a great 
inland dock nearby Bagotville served 
the needs of the community Now 
jugotville gives its name to the 
RCAF jet station. Here the populated 
Saguenay commences 


Thirteen miles farther on by highway 


is the city of Chicoutimi, until recent 
years the farthest point up the Sague- 
nay familiar tourists It is the 
county town, site of the séminair« and 
museum where Canon Victor Tremblay, 
lecturer in history and president of the 
Saguenay Historical Society, lovingly 
collects the lore and mementos of the 
land of his birth. Right in the centre of 
the city the Chicoutimi River hurtles 
into the Saguenay, a tor 
rent of brown water generating power 


to 


vast roaring 


on the spot 


Across the river from Chicoutimi a 
great cross on the rocky height of Ste 
Anne de Chicoutimi, one of many 


lit by Saguenay 
power, nightly outwinks the stars above 
i twelve foot tide the end 
of navigation, the the 


brackish tide meets the swift flow of the 


throughout the valley 
his is 
place where 


The river is more 


Saguenay’s rapids 
than a mile wide and very 
the word Chicoutimi means “Here 


river 


very deep 
the 
is still deep.’ Certain 
local 


strong 


swimmers among sportsmen like 


to time the brackish tide carefully and 
in the twenty minutes calm between 
tide and swift water swim the Sague 
nay A strong swimmer can cross 
safely in eighteen minutes 


Immediately upstream are the rapids 
which produce the region’s real wealth 
thirty the river drops over 
hundred feet from Lake Saint 
roaring over the rocks at 
thousand 


In miles 
three 
John the 
of 


second 


rate 
thirty-five cubic feet a 
Che rapids built the vast plant of the 
Aluminum of 
Arvida the model town 
thousand named after the 
letters in each name of Arthur \ 
Davis of the Aluminum 
Company of America in 1925 
Alcoa acquired rights to the enormous 
potential of needed 
process bauxite into aluminum. West 
from Arvida lie the two Shipshaw power 


and 
thirteen 


Canada 
of 


Company 
first two 
ining 
president 
the year 
to 


cheap power 
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developments whose turbines harness 
one and a half million horsepower of the 
Saguenay’s invisible might 

Even then you've only begun to see 
Five miles beyond 
\rvida the two pulp-and-paper towns 


rie Saguenay 


f Kenogami and Jonquitre overlook 
the Au Sable River and the eleven-mile 


long flume which floats logs overland 
om Lake Kenogami to the Price 
Brothers mills The logs are the 


Saguen 


iy's other natural resource, car 
f 
ince, employing thousands 
choking — the 


eams when melting snows swell them 


veined hinterland « 


peting the river 
Prov 


ot loggers in 


Ciuebec 


winter 


» flood level 
When the first 


settlers ousted the 


ippers the had to clear away the 
ill timber that grew to the shores of 
Lake Saint John. Now the descendants 
of those ploneers raise their scrubby 
looking, sturdy Quebec cattle ind 


the farms produce dairy products for 


he community, excellent cheese for 


xport, and the workers on which the 


iluminum and pulp industries depend 


lowns ring the lake, linked by higt 
redi ttle as any ot the legends 

| had the good fortune to travel it clock 

German-born Walter 


whose wife is F 


Way as ine 


vise, driven by 
Arvida 


ind whose five 


Rouel ot rench 


children speak both 


French and English Walter Rouel 
knows every half-mile of the road. hav 
ny driven it summer and winter. When 


tiv roads ire 1c he drives with ibsolute 


fetv because he use id tires slashed 

Sscross to provide suctior But 
va summer when we. visited St 
(;edeon’s sandy beach and heard the 


haunting cry of the loons in the bay 
At Desbiens the River Met 
»ked 
Raymond paper mill 


ibetchouan 
with logs for tine st 
At the Hudson’s 
Pointe 
ins had just set up 


vas ch 
Bay Company’s Bleu post 
me of the few |: 
his canvas tent far from his trap lines 
\t Dolbeau the blueberry pickers were 


making as much as ten dollars a day 


ind the Canadien workers in Dolbeau’s 
Lake Saint John pulp-and-paper mill 
their three hundred 
tons of newsprint and a hundred tons of 


d iy 


ind the only English spoken was in the 


were turning out 


unbleached sulphite pulp every 


homes of the mill’s managers 

It’s a strange and exciting country 
Wayside flank 
Stations Every neatly painted house 
rocking 
chair and often its outside stair ‘he 


shrines modern filling 


has its long veranda and its 


farms are tidy, with neat woodpiles 
and rakish split rail fences. The Trap 
pist monastery at Notre Dame de 
hard by the modern 


pulp-and-paper 


Mistassini lies 


Saint John mill i 


curious mingling of the contemporary 
and the medieval the shrill whistle of 
the mill and the monastery bell calling 


to worship a little band of men vowed 


to eternal silence e Brown robed, sandal 


hod, they shuffle into their exquisite 


chapel where women visitors are 
courteously requested to remain at the 
vestl 
foot statue of the Virgin is enthroned 
they 


know the 


ule but where a beautiful eight 


ihove the altar, where keep con 


stant vigil and torment of 


prolonged fasting 


good to travel 


It was clockwise 
Lake St that 
way you are ina mood for the shrine of 
Hémon character he 
created in his book, Maria Chapdelaine 
At the Peribonea River, Maria Chapde 

might be any 
met. I could see her in the 
mother of ten, quick and yet placid, 
with eyes so unlike those of the silent 
monks, and with whom I talked about 
education for women 


iround John, because 


Louis and the 


laine one of several 


women | 


‘“‘But of what use is higher education 
for girls I was asked. “It 
does not help to bring up the family 
For boys, yes; for girls the home is the 


madame 


career.’ 
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| had to agree. She was gay. Her life 
was full. She had comfort in her church, 
an air of chic in her clean apron, and 
the knowledge that there was good pay 
in the mills. 

Ne drove on. More romantic names 

Ste. Monique de Honfleur, St. Henri 
de Taillon and delightful villages where 
the houses were furnished from Eaton’s 
catalogue and the philosophy is that of 

hundred years ago. And then there 
was Isle Maligne and Riverbend, each 
an oasis of civilization on the all but 
unmarked map of northern Quebec. 


It was J. A. Burgesse, property 
manager for Saguenay Power, and 


Canon Victor Tremblay who helped me 
to put together the legends and the 
history of their valley. 

We sat in the museum at the Sémi- 
naire de Chicoutimi. Canon Tremblay 
is, as he puts it, of the Saguenay. In the 
eyes of this tall, devout scholar in his 
black robe trimmed with a_ wide 
magenta sash and buttons, | saw the 
native gaiety of his people. With him I 
glimpsed an earlier habitant life as we 
looked at the triple-decker cook-stove- 
heater, opening on both sides which 
came from his childhood home and 
which is now a treasured museum 
souvenir. 

Jacques Cartier visited the mouth of 
the Saguenay in 1534 and, eager to in- 
form his monarch of the country, car- 
ried to France one of the native chiefs, 
Donnacona. Desperately unhappy and 
homesick, Donnacona sought some 
means of securing a return to his 
beloved woods and streams and with 
Indian cunning told the king of the 
great riches of the Saguenay country. 
Naturally he translated his story in 
terms familiar to the king, and the 
riches became rubies and gold and 
silver. Seeking to snare the king’s 
interest, Donnacona told a tale of 
strange people who “never eat, have 
no bottoms and do not digest food.’ He 
died in France, but he had started 
something. Soon the French were 
seeking the rubies and the gold. When 
they failed to find either they turned 
to the whales playing at the mouth of 
the Saguenay. Soon ships were 
anchoring at Tadoussac, 
rels of whale oil were being boiled and, 
in the sixteenth century, the Saguenay 
was providing light for ‘ Svene’ s 
capitals. 

Champlain 
miles upstream, then passed on up the 
St. Lawrence. Champlain named the 
Saguenay the Domaine du Roi on his 
map, the French king having chosen 
the region as his personal fur monopoly 
As early as 1647 a church bell sounded 
through Tadoussac’s fog and sunshine, 
the very bell which even today can be 
heard jangling unmusically. 

There were many expeditions in 
search of Donnacona’s rubies and gold. 
The only riches discovered were the 
beaver, greatly in demand for making 
fur felt for hats for Europe’s gentlemen 
of fashion. When Wolfe had climbed 
the heights at Quebec and the fleur de 
lis came down, the Domaine du Roi 
passed to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Then Napoleon forced the Royal Navy 
to search elsewhere than the Baltic 
ports for spars and masts for its ships. 
The admiralty’s agent, one William 
Price, found the much-needed tall 
straight timbers among the white pine 
growing along the Saguenay. 


countless bar- 


came later, sailed a few 
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Price saved the day for the Navy 
and then decided to settle in the land of 
pine. With James McGill, founder of 
McGill University, he went into the 
lumber business on the Ottawa and 

Maurice Rivers. But no river was 
large enough for both of those Paul 
Bunyan pioneer industrialists and Price 
hadn’t forgotten the timber on the 
Saguenay. 

He opened stores, brought in cattle, 
operated a grist mill and circulated his 
own paper money. The Compagnic 
Price acquired more and more timbet 
limits, either by purchase or lease, until 
it controlled much of the Saguenay 
country. And the regime turned out to 
be just according to the standards of 
the time. When William Price died in 
1867 local residents demanded a con 
tinuance of the familiar Price notes, 
refusing to accept the new Dominion 
of Canada paper money. They erected 
a monument at Chicoutimi commemo- 
rating /e pére du Saguenay and acknowl 
edging the feudal family 

William Price’s three sons carried on 
the business until the death of the last 
in 1899 when control went to a nephew 
and namesake, William Price, born of a 
Chilean branch of the family, educated 
in England and in the Compagnie Priv 
By that time the tall white pine had 
gone and forestry conservation was 
husbanding the vast stands of spruce 
and balsam. A new era had come to 
the Saguenay and the twentieth-cen 
tury William Price in 1902 purchased a 
Jonquiere paper mill which had failed 
Newsprint had proved its Canadian 
promise at St. Maurice and Price 
Brothers controlled a fortune in spruce 
and balsam. They had water to float 
their logs and process them, and the 
habitant families, content with their 
church and a little beer and some music, 
to provide labor The railway had 
linked up Chicoutimi with Montreal 
and ocean-going could haul 
newsprint and pulp right from the mills 
to the world’s markets. The next siep 
was hydro-electric power 

By World War [I William Price had 
power plants at Jonquiere, Kenogami, 
Chute Murdock and Chute aux Galets. 
He had built a modern newsprint mill 
at Kenogami. When he was knighted 
during the war he was virtually the 
uncrowned kinz of the Saguenay. 

Down in the U. S. the American 
tobacco tycoon, J. B. Duke, also 
interested in hydro-electric 
heard about the Saguenay, came up in 
his private car, looked it over and 
announced characteristically: “I’m go- 
ing to buy this.”’ 

The Duke-Price partnership was 
formed in 1922 and plans drawn for 
Isle Maligne’s giant turbines. 
first half-million horsepower harnessed 
from the Saguenay’s wasting 
gave Chief Donnacona’s legend a pro- 
phetic twist. And there was Chute a 
Caron, near the mouth of the Ship- 
shaw River, closer to tidewater than 
Isle Maligne and potentially an even 
development. Among the 
bluets (in the Saguenay and Lake 
John country they call old-timers 
“blueberries” after the lush wild crops 
they say that Sir William Price had 
paid two thousand dollars for Chute 
a Caron rights which sold to J. B. Duke 
for six millions 

A shrewd man, Sir William. He was 
beloved of his employees and familiar 
with every operation in his empire. He 
was inspecting one of the hundred-and- 
seventy-feet-high stockpiles, huge bee- 
hives of pulp logs, overlooking the Au 
Sable River at Kenogami when the 
bank slipped. Down. down to the river 
tumbled the logs and the president of 
the Compagnie Price When they found 
his body, it was as though the king had 
died. At each of the plants, in the 
towns and villages where his men 
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worked, they mourned him. His busi- 
ness associates set aside a park in his 
honor, and high on a foreland over 
looking the Au Sable, the Saguenay and 
Shipshaw rivers they laid him to rest in 
sight of the twin pulp towns of Keno- 
gami and Jonquiere and with the 
majestic Laurentians to stand guard 

Price Brothers are no longer the only 
producers ot pulp ind paper in the 
Saguenay. Together with Consolidated 
Paper it Port Alfred. the St 
ind Lake St. John, they pro- 
vide over eight hundred thousand tons 


taymond 
Company 
of Canada’s annual production of 
nearly ten million tons of newsprint 
and pulp 

But 


economica 


newsprint is a comparatively 


iser of electrical power. It 
is the manufacture of aluminum into 
ingots, sheets and wire that consumes 
most of the two and a quarter million 
horse power generated on the Saguenay 
or a sixth of the water power developed 
in Canada 

Back in 1925 J. B. Duke traded his 
Duke-Price Andrew 
Mellon, then looking for cheap abun 


interests with 


dant power for processing his \ t 
bauxite holdings into aluminum. For 
his Chute i Caron rights Dike 
received i one-twelfth interest in 
the projected $250,000,000 Aluminum 


t 
Company of Canada. thereby provid 
ing an often overlooked Canadian slant 
to Doris Duke’s colorful caree 


Iwenty-five vears ago the Saguenay 


region was beyond the end of tl oad 
Nowhere nea the source of cheay} 
power was there living accommodation 
for thousands of engineers and othe 
imported workers So Arvida came 


into being along with another Saguenay 


farms 


legend. In a single summer four 
between Chicoutimiand Chute a Caron 


Model house were 


built at the rate of two hundred and 


became a town 


seventy in one hundred and sixty-five 
days, with curving streets, a marketeria 
that looks like a suburban librar 
churches, schools. recreation centres 
In no time streets named appropriate 


Mellon and Davis were nicknamed. al 


appro iately Maternity Row ma 
Pregnan Boulevard ind in Englis} 
as well as in French 

Che first ingot was poured in 192 
Present capacity is two million pounds 
i day, a big fraction of the world’s 
iluminum for planes and barn roofs 


frying pans and insulating foil and 
patent medicines to ease the curse o 
stomach ulcers. For each ton of alum 
num shipped by Saguenay ‘Terminals 
from Port Alfred’s ultra-modern dock 
facilities, four tons of mealy pink 
bauxite is shipped in from Britis! 
through Port Alfred, togethe: 


with cryolite from Greenland, petrole 


Guiana 


um coke from the [| S. and several 
other minor ingredients They say in 
Arvida that you can find some one who 
can speak every known language At 
Port Alfred, and even in Chicoutim 
sailors hungry for dates and speaking 
Norwegian, Italian, Portuguese, Eng 
lish and even Chinese, are teaching the 
local girls not only the languages heard 
at United Nations headquarters but 
many customs utterly unknown to the 
region a generation ago 

Almost legendary are some of the 
engineering accomplishments taken so 
casually in the valley The central 
section of Chute a Caron’s dam was 
constructed upright ind dropped int« 
place like i plug because tt 


flowed too fast for any other means 


1¢ rive! 


was ninety feet across Shipshaw 
Number Two was considered a five 
year project until Hitler convinced 
the free world that more aluminum was 
needed for sturdy light planes; forty 
seven thousand men did the work in 
half the time, thereby produc ing more 
real wealth 1,200,000 horsepower 


than Donnacona ever dreamed of 


CANADA 





Construction of dams to ensure a con 
stant water flow at Lake Manouan 
ind Passe Dangereuse up the Peribonca 
River in 1942 resulted in the largest 
uir-freight job in history men, ma 
terials, food, machinery -everything 
needed for a vast project was flown 
in. And now Chute du Diable, on the 
lower Peribonca, is ibout to pr Vide i 
further dam two hundred thousand 
horsepower 

With no iron, no wheat, corn or 
cotton, employing a resource that was 
wasting but which never wastes and is 
never mined, the Saguenay is makin 
s own millionaires among local re 
dents Vhey sav there are fourteen of 
them in and about Chicoutim1, and 1 
common Ik that Odilon Crevier sole 
for a cool n il hic n 
But what of the Saguenay’s future 
I thought about that as I sat on the 
uenay Inn and watched 


he evening mists rise above the shining 


urface of Shipshaw but still far below 
ne pu piing heights of the mayest 
Laurentians And I thought of the 
simple iv French folk to whom the 
saguenay wa home long befor the 
river's invisible powe chanved the 
countryside om pastoral irmins 


community to an industrial centre 
Was I mistaken in sensing a leashed 
resentment rainst the powerful inte 
ts which had 
native sons had lacked both the vision 
| Could it be 


that the Prices, hinted in more than 


iccomplished what 


ind the capital to attempt 
one local yarn to have founded thei 
fortune on the hard-fisted business 


methods of pioneering days, were more 


loved than the vreat aluminum t) 
hbecau they were a little less benevolent 
ind saa little better understood 1 he 
Prices and the other pulp-and-pap 
companies whose towns ire i po 


second to t 


perfection of Arvida? 
Probably But 


hrewd ind sensible 


saguenavans ire 
s Enough among 
them know that their Laurentian valley 
is only at the threshold of its history 
ind its wealth, that whatever you say 
ibout its future is likely to be under 
Statement New industries are follow 
ing the pioneers, firms like the American 
Zenc Refinery. soon to build a twelve 
million-dollar plant They can pay 
more for hydro-electric power than can 
the aluminum industry And because 
the Saguenay’s most fabulous legends 
ire apidly becoming fact it is no 
longer mere wishful thinking to pros 
pect tor minerals comparable to the 
! I indred Vea old 


homesick Donnacona at the court of 


fou fabrication of 


Fran 1 of Fran | even find myself 
wondering when some one with visior 
divert the flow fror 


enormous Lake Mistassini from Huds« 


nd ipital will 


Bav to the St. Lawrence by wavy of t 
saguenay ind thereby greatly nerea 
Saguenay powe! ind future Saguena 


industry 

Whoever t mav be Saguenayans 
ire likely to give more credit to the 
genii in their river than to the men who 
harness it for them. Perhaps it is best 
that way. Thouzh industries will come 
ind go the Saguenay will flow on 


That is the great fact x 
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people to give B. C. a pretty good 
government. 

Social Credit is one hundred percent 
inexperienced. Only two of its members 
have been in the legislature before, 
and none has ever held office. Liberals 
considered them exceptionally qualified 
to muck things up. The MLAs are a 
conglomeration of unknowns, even to 
each other, and Liberals hoped they 
might prove inept enough to lose the 
public’s confidence. Then the one-third 
of B. C. electors who voted Liberal 
even last June might be swelled again 
into an adequate near-majority. 


Much as they admire General Dwight 
ID). Eisenhower personally, most offi- 
cials of the Canadian government hope 
Adlai Stevenson wins the United 
States election 

For one thing, strange as it may 
seem, they know Stevenson better. 
Kisenhower, to most of them, is the 
same genial but remote figure that he is 
to most civilians. Stevenson. to many 
of them, is a fellow worker and friend. 

Stevenson was at the San Francisco 
conference that set up the United 
Nations, for example. Later he repre- 
sented his country at various UN 
meetings. and he was U.S. Minister in 
London for a while. 

Among the Canadians who regard 
Stevenson with real personal warmth 
are L. B. Pearson, Minister of External 
Affairs; Dana Wilgress, Pearson’s depu- 
ty; Paul Martin, Minister of Health 
ind Welfare. 

A year or so ago Stevenson, then 
Governor of Illinois, spent a day with 
the Paul Martins in Windsor, Ont. 
They were talking American politics 
in a random sort of way and Martin 
said, ‘“‘Why don’t you run for president 
yourself?” 

*“Me? I wouldn’t have a chance,” 
Stevenson replied. Martin thought no 
more of it at the time but he re- 
membered the conversation when the 
“reluctant candidate’? was drafted 
last spring. 

By contrast. no Canadian outside 
the army has had a chance to know 
Kisenliower really well. A few civilians 
including Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
National Defense, have had occasional 
informal contacts with him and they 
liked him, as practically everyone seems 
to do, but even they formed no clear 
impression of what he’d be like in the 
White House 

Aside from personal attachments, 
they like Democrats better than Re- 
publicans for policy reasons. ‘The last 
Republican administration is best re- 
membered here for a ruinous tariff 
law which successive Democratic ad- 
ministrations have done their best to 
whittle away. Moreover, External 
Affairs people think the Democratic 
administration’s own appraisal of the 
international situation has been con- 
sistently sound and wise. American 
mistakes, or what Ottawa regards as 
such, have mostly been made under 
Republican prodding and pounding. 

The outstanding example, of course,is 
l’ormosa and the China policy generally. 
When President Truman announced 
the “police action” in Korea two and a 
half years ago you may remember, he 
coupled it with the announcement that 
Formosa was to be protected by the 
U. S. Seventh Fleet. In Ottawa’s 
opinion this was a terrible mistake. 
Other Western nations were willing to 
back the U.S. stand in Korea, but they 
were certainly not willing to back 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa. 
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Here's where you 
really Go to Town 


You'll feel the pride of knowing you’re in really 
distinguished company when you step into your new 


Buick—the season’s most popular car-about-town. 


Its sleek look of good breeding reflects the taste of 
the people who choose Buick. Its nimble performance 
and its gas economy prove their good judgment. 
That’s why, wherever you meet the people who know 


__you'll meet Buick—the most desired car in town. 


It’s just about the smartest thing on wheels, inside and 


out. 


Inside, it has the smartness of rich and harmonious 
two-tone fabrics, on bolster-backed seats that are soft 
and deep and friendly-wide —and windows as broad as 


all outdoors. 


Outside, it has the dash and distinction of sweeping 
lines and gleaming sweepspears that instantly say— 


this is a Buick. 


And beneath its hood, you have the willing might of 
an engine that wraps up and shoots off 10,000 Fireballs 
per mile Buick’s own Fireball 8 Engine —a_ high- 


compression valve-in-head power-maker and gas-saver. 


‘ 


You bet you can feel proud and thrilled and thrifty in 
this beauty—and the thrift starts with the price you pay. 


How about paying your Buick dealer a visit real soon? 


4A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Illustrated—Buick 4-Door Tourback Sedan 


Wheel Crests standard on Roadmaster 
Optional at extra cost on other series. 
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going to write it? I was going to get 
started when we came back from 
Canada and then the Prime Minister 
wanted me to do this job. It’s very 
interesting, but it’s quite a lot of work 
So now | have to wait until he either 
throws me out of the job, or until the 
Government falls.”’” He grinned sud 
denly, “‘Every other general has written 
a hook,”’ he said 

Some months after this conversation 
the Alexanders, feeling hemmed-in by 
the city living in an apartment, found a 
small old house in pretty, flat Surrey 
an hour's drive from London. Copy 
hold the name is an archaic legal 
term meaning freehold is a red-brick 
wooden-beamed ‘Tudor cottage in seven 
acres of rambling woods and gardens 
It would be, the country-loving family 
felt, a nicer place to come home to from 
school and work, over week ends. 

They moved in in midsummer, 
faced the problems of all English house 
holders For example, it is quite 
impossible to get wood in England so 
Lord Alexander is building bookcases 
from the wooden packing cases in 
which his books came from Canada 
The Thames is only five miles away 
and there, now in storage, is a Canadian 
Peterborough canoe. During the work 
ing week only four-and-a-half-year 
old Susan and her nanny hold forth 
there, but during the week ends the 
old mansion rocks with family mer 
riment Though, even here, the 
Minister of Defense works. Week ends 
are the only time he has time to attend 
to his private correspondence 

I'wo stalwart close-mouthed secre 
taries guard the huge bare offices of the 
Ministry of Defense, Storey’s Gate 
where Lord Alexander is chief. When 
I went there by appointment he. ros¢ 
from behind a huge desk. sartorially 
perfect in black coat and striped pants 
He explained away his morning ele 
gance He didn't have any other 
clothes at Copyhold, having worn the 
grand regalia for the Eton-Harrow 
game on Saturday on the way home 


Usually.” he says genially ‘l wear 
an old black coat It's more economical 
Doesn't wear out my good suits.”’ He 
looked out the big windows over St 
James's Park ‘A very paintabl 
view,”’ he said, regretfully remember 


ing the desk work awaiting 

His working day starts at seven 
He breakfasts at the flat and then takes 
the comfortable half-an-hour walk 
icross wide windy London squares and 


gentic tree shaded St James's Park to 





his office In the mornings he must 
read reports from all the armed forces 
economik vd=sopolit | world news 
messages from his opposite numbers in 
ther countries, reports on British 
forces in action all over the world in 
short evervthing th s connected with 
lefense nd almes evervthing is 
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the Yalu bombing border incident 
in Korea The House of Commons 
jumped on the cabinet Winston 
Churchill probably jumped at Lord 
Alexander for saying what was true 
and what he thought. The ruction left 
him unruffled. ‘‘Well,”’ he remarked 
‘“why not? What could I do about it 
ifterwards? I had said it 

In the Conservative Party caucuses 
Lord Alexander has a reputation fa) 
bigger than his time in office would 
indicate. As a member of the Lords he 
is not allowed in the Commons and 
therefore it is only in caucus that MPs 
have a chance to challenge him and his 
policies face to face Members of 
parliament report that when under 
attack he not only remains bland and 
untroubled (as Canada knew him) but 
often with deceptive mildness gives 
back a thrust as sharply as he gets it. 

One MP reported the general opinion 
in political circles: if the Minister of 
Defense hadn’t been a peer, and if he 
had wanted to go into politics seriously, 
there is no limit to the position he 
could have reached, judging from his 
performance even in the short time 
in which he has been in office 

He writes his own speeches. This is a 
lifelong practice. Once in Canada he 





was asked to write a first-person article 
and | suggested, “If you haven’t time 
for it we could supply some help.” 
“Anything written under my name,” 
Lord Alexander said at that time with 
unusual sharpness, ‘I write myself.” 
For a House of Lords speec h he gets 
his information from all possible sources, 
consults experts and his advisers, 
checks every point, and then sits down 
to write the thing himself in longhand 
‘| couldn’t speak if they weren't 
my own words,”’ he says. ‘‘One can’t 
use other persons’ phrases. In Canada 
I must have made hundreds of speeches. 
Though I didn’t say anything I most 
certainly wrote every one myself.” 
Lord Alexander insists he is not a 
politician by nature. “I’m here to do a 
job of work,”’ he told me. His theory 
about the whole thing is that he is just 
lucky ‘The world doesn’t produce 
supermen,”” he says, “‘but in every age 
there is a tremendous number of men 
who are able and capable. Not every- 
one gets a chance. If I had been born 
earlier or later would I have been 
presented with the same opportunities’ 
It wouldn't have been my time I 
would have been out of it 
As a professional soldier Lord 
\lexander had a reputation for direct- 
ness and bluntness; these Canada 
helped to temper. His own sense of 
humor helped too During his six 
strangely peaceful years as the repre- 
sentative of the King he had to curb his 
tongue. One time on the Montreal- 
Ottawa run his private car at the end 
ft the train got an unmerciful rocking 
‘What's the matterwiththat engineer.’ 
the Governor-General snapped after a 


} 


particularly bad bump had slopped t 


us Saucer And then he grinned, 
But I know how to fix him. I won't 


um when we leave 





it training serves him now It's 
help in coping with what he calls 
he unpleasant part of publi life 
comes hard to the Minister of 


Defense, hard-hitting in private con- 
rsation, that “people can say. all 


sorts: of nasty things about you, and 


vou just have to sit and take it 
He adds his own happy fillip But 
lay I'm going to write a book.” * 
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GIVE YOU 
| SURPRISES 
The best way to do this is to give all your friends 
MACLEAN’S this Christmas. Then you give them 24 
pleasant surprises . 24 issues of entertainment. 
information and enjoyment which keep on coming. 
twice each month throughout 1953. And this year 
you also give them a whole series of sparkling articles 
on the “Life of Elizabeth IP’... PLUS the big special 
Coronation Issue of MACLEAN’S. a souvenir issue 
every family will treasure. 
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hn CHRISTMAS 


Use MACLEAN’S gift subseriptions NOW to solve all 
your gift problems. You please your friends with a 
gift everyone in the family enjoys. You avoid frantic 


You eliminate and 


last-minute shopping. wrapping 
mailing problems and you save money as well. The 
next few weeks are going to be busy ones, so do your 
Christmas shopping NOW in the comfort of your own 


home. Order your gifts of MACLEAN’S TODAY. 


GIE TS only 85.00 


Each additional gift above three only $1.65 each. 


2 GIFTS $1.00 


These rates good in Canada only 


all addresses outside of Canada 


ORDER NOW — PAY LATER 


FREE GIFT CARDS 


We wil! send an attractive greeting card, 


1 GIFT 85.00 


For new and renewal gift subscriptions to 


please add $1.50 for each gift 


SPECIAL GROUP OFFER 


When you order three or more gifts of MACLEAN'S you may 


























There is no need for you to send payment 
with your order, unless you wish. We will signed in your name to each of your friends also order other popular Maclean-Hunter magazines at these 
be glad to bill you after January Ist to to announce your gift of MACLEAN’S. OR special gift rates 
help you spread your Christmas gift budget _if you prefer, we will send YOU the cards CHATELAINE 73¢ 
over a longer period. But make sure you to sign and mail personally. Please indicate 
don't disappoint your friends, order now. your preference on the order form below CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS $1.50 
MAYFAIR $1.50 
iS} THis col PON TOD i) . 4 These special rates are good in Canada only. You may in¢ lude 
your own new or renewal subscription if you wis! 
MACLEAN’S, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canade 
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Benny’s Happy Family 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 





for morning coffee in one of the 
kitchens 

Most of the women are perpetually 
engaged in BFTA projects. There are 
cakes to bake for the cookery school 


contest; costumes to be made for the 


annual children’s ice carnival; library 
books to be covered from plastic 
vegetable bags; car pools to be ar 
ranged to take the children to ballet 
and drama classes; monitors to be 
appointed for supervision of the play- 
grounds; news items’to be collected for 
the Gallery Gleanings gossip column of 
the Benny Farmer; and outside charity 
efforts like blood donations, Red Cross 
collections and Christmas hampers for 
needy families 

Che men are kept equally busy 
building or repairing siides, seesaws 
swings and sandboxes. laying the ice 
rinks and sweeping them clear of snow 
making Christmas decorations and or 
ganizing the big annua! events. Nearly 
evervone is on first-name terms. Even 
those traditional enemies, the landlord 
and the young fry, live in something 
close to a state of truce at Benny It 
is true that last vear some of the Benny 
children climbed up snow banks onto 
the garage roofs and knocked holes in 
them The year before th ferreted 
around the basements, removed fuses 
threw whole buildings into darkness and 
risked electrocution More than one 
Benny Farmer has felt the sting of an 
airgun pellet fired by some pint-sized 
Roy Rogers and several have come 
down to their mailboxes to find the 
contents reduced to ashes by infant 
pyromaniacs 

Sut the children, affected by thei 
parents’ ardor for organization, fight 


their baser instincts with grim and 
systematic zeal. They are regimented 
into squads and under such banners as 
the B-Block Busy Bees, the K-Block 
Kleen-Up Kids and the M-Block 
Mighty Midgets, whirl into litter and 
dirt with brooms, mops and detergents 
every week under elected leaders. Each 
week the children with the cleanest 
block win a party out of BFTA funds 
plus free movies, candy and ice cream 
When it was inaugurated last yea 
the enterprise was received with mixed 
feelings by one Benny Farm poet wh« 
lamented the loss of chalky literature 
from the walls in a stanza which ended 


Cl Bring ther 
The ht « n ey 
B ' fin 
if J B S 


The BFTA appoints directors to eacl 
blo« k and these like the orderly officer 
of old. go around saying “‘Any com 
plaints?’ Frivolous complaints are 
purned — the BF'T'A, for example, will 
not back its members in hassles against 
paying for burst radiators or de 
mands for redecorations at the land 
lord’s expense. The radiator problem 
said the Benny Farmer, in an admon 
ishing column, is due solely to opening 
the windows with the steam turned 
off and redecorations, quite reasonably 
ire done by the landlord only every 
four years 

The only occasion on which the 
BETA and the CMHC drew sword 
was over the garages When these 
buildings were erected Farmers rushed 
to lease them. But the rent, at twelve 
dollars a month, sent most of then 


reeling back 


Cried the Benny Farme: Let no 
body take one until we’ve negotiated 
Anvbody who does so is a scab For 
weeks the rarages stood empty while 


the CMHC demanded twelve dollars 
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OTTAWA 


You meet the smartest travellers when you go Canadian Pacific! People who 


know the restfulness of travelling by train... who enjoy the comfort of air- 
conditioned roomettes, compartments, drawing rooms...and who appreciate 


the low cost of round-trip rail fares ... and the experience of travelling 


relaxed, arriving refreshed — 


Canadian Pacific style! 


e Q; Pacific 


ROUND TRIP RAIL COACH FARES 


BETWEEN MONTREAL AND 


TORONTO 21.05 | SHERBROOKE 6.65 
HAMILTON 23.60 | QUEBEC 10.15 
WINDSOR 35.20 | HALIFAX 45.60 
DETROIT 35.45 | WINNIPEG 83.15 
CHICAGO 53.35 | VANCOUVER 128.40 


7.00 VICTORIA 128.40 


Low cost fares to other points, information and 
reservations from your own travel agent 


or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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i the BFTA_ stubbornly offered 
n-fiftv. The CMHC came down to 
dollars but the BFTA held out 
nally the landlord capitulated and 
ven-fifty it was. 
Benny Farmers have long been 
pitalizing on their corporate strength. 
hey haggled with two auto-wash 
fits and members get their cars 
ndered for seventy-five cents instead 
the regular dollar and a quarter 
Benny Farmer prints coupons 
tling holders to cheap rides at the 
mont Park Amusement Ground 
acted by the publicity potential of 
Benny activities Montreal firms 
household gadgets for prizes, 
day resorts offer free week ends, 
t clubs free nights out and theatres 


e tickets. 

President Colin Bowie says: ‘“‘We 
no favorites. We mooch from 
yone.”’ 


\ spectacular demonstration of the 
m spirit was given by the Benny 
farmers one Friday night last June. 
\t seven p.m., when the two-night and 
ne-day carnival was due to open, a 
leluge of rain broke. Scores of 
Farmers poured from their homes, 
rossed to a nearby vacant lot, and 
began to rescue prizes from the Crown 
ind Anchor, Chocolate Wheel and 
her booths. In five minutes the 
imnival ground was a quagmire and 
jozens of men and women struggling 
to hold up tents against the wind were 


drenched to the skin. By nine p.m., 


owever, the weather cleared and the 


carnival began. Next morning, touched 


by newspaper pictures of the battle 
vith the elements, thousands of out- 
iders flocked to the show. 

They enjoyed st'eet dancing, a leg 


contest by the women tenants, pony 


rides, guessing games and other events 
intil far into Saturday night and they 
left the Benny Farmers with two 
thousand dollars’ profit to spend on 
wings, library books and sports equip- 
ment for their children 

On May 24 the Benny Farmers spend 
three hundred dollars on fireworks. It 
is such a good show that ten thousand 
outsiders turned up last year 

Every winter they hire two hundred 
baby sitters, some of whom look after 
two or three homes, pool their cars and 
head out in cavaleade for a hall in the 
nearby Town of Mount Royal where 
they hold their annual dance~— the 
sunny Hop. Montreal City Police send 
pecial squads to guard their homes 
during the dance Several would-be 
burglars, attracted by the publicity or 
the jubilant exodus, are arrested each 
ear 
On the morning after the dance 
Kenny Farmers run their skirace. They 
call it the Longloaf, a derisive cor- 
ruption of the Norwegian Langelauf 
(Competitors begin by swallowing a slug 

Cariboo, a Canadien drink com- 
pounded of alcohol, red wine and 


maple syrup. The course is marked out 
by plywood pink elephants and some- 
where on the way competitors must 
grab balloons, get their faces daubed, 
lose one ski and dance a highland fling 
to the satisfaction of the Benny piper, 
Bob Mackenzie. The first prize, for 
man and wife making the best joint 
time, is a free week end at a Laurentian 
resort 

But most of the amenities of life on 
the big farm in the city are designed for 
the children. 

Most Benny mothers devote as much 
time to other people’s offspring as they 
do their own. Sheila Lunan, the English 
war bride of Stewart Lunan, organize 
of the carnival, is notorious for getting 
up before dawn to do her washing. She 
explains this by saying that sometimes 
a line-up forms by the machines and 
she “had enough queueing in Eng- 
land.”” Farmers know, however, that 
what with presiding over the play 
ground committee, making Red Cross 
collections, running a girl-guide troop 
and playing for the Ice Mice the only 
way she can get through her dav, and 
look after her own two children, is by 
rising before sun-up 

There are many like her Pretty 
Toby Shore from Moose Jaw, Sask., 
wife of Len Shore, an advertising 
executive, looks after her own three 
children, organizes a baby-sitting ser- 
vice for others, helps plan the Bunny 
Hops, runs the cooking school and 
plays in goal for the Ice Mice, some 
times wearing high-heel shoes 

One of the belles of Benny Farm is 
Adele Macdonald, an Anglo-Cana 
dienne, whose husband, hailing from 
the Hebrides, acts as treasurer to the 
BFTA. Adele looks after the library 
and reads stories to the toddlers. ‘lhe 
library was actually the inspiration 
of Fran Newton, from Kitchener, Ont., 
and wife of one of Benny Farm's 
several amputees She is a trained 
nurse and at all hours of the day and 
night is called out to sick or injured 
children Mrs. Newton also fills the 
role of community veterinary surgeon 
Pets are not officially permitted at 
Benny Farm, but the CMHC officials 
winked their eyes so many times at 
the lesser fauna they’ve developed a 
nervous twitch 

Elvira Gomez Allport, a Farmerette 
who studied under Michael Fokine and 
later danced professionally in New 
York, runs the hallet school In 
addition to dancing lessons the children 
are taught music appreciation, shown 
special films and taken to see visiting 
companies The drama group works 
with Farmerette Jean Low and already 
has unearthed much talent 

The tenants are allowed the use of 
plots on an adjacent lot owned by the 
city for horticulture. They have made 
such a good job of it that when the 
city turns the lot into a park the 
gardens will be incorporated and the 
Farmers permitted to continue cultivat- 
ing them 

If it takes a heap of living in a house 
to make it home, Benny Farm, in spite 
of its five years, is already one of 
the oldest and happiest dwellings in 


Canada . 


LL SIT THIS ONE OUT 


| am an admirer of practical jokes, 


Be they awkwardly silly or cleverly tactical — 


Allowing of course for this feature: the hoax 


Must be pulled upon somebody else to be practical. 
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Whether it's capturing 
a once-in-a-lifetime ex- 
pression or a prize can- 
did shot, proper choice of 
Westinghouse Flash Bulbs 
will increase your picture 
quality — make Flash photo- 
graphy as easy as outdoor 
snapshooting. You can depend 
on every Bulb for uniform, 


dependable quality and 
full technical control. 


There's a Westinghouse Lamp for Every Photographic Need 
7 | 
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PHOTOFLASH ... PHOTOFLOOD ... PROJECTION LAMPS 


whatever your need, see your local Drug, Department 
or Photo Supply Store for high quality Westinghouse 
lamps. Their precision manufacture and dependability 
assure better photographic results 


YOU CAN BE SURE ... iF iTS Westinghouse 
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BREATHING 


Just a whiff of this handy Vicks 
Inhaler makes cold-stuffed nose 
feel clearer in seconds! Use it any 
time ... anywhere. 
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Put Seagram's “83” to the water test. 

° ° \ \ 

Water, plain or sparkling, reveals a AY, 
whisky’s true, natural flavour 


and bouquet. 


Seagram's 83” 
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At last he’s done it 
course Here in the U. S. we enjoy 
Maclean’s, admire Canada, respect 
your sovereigns, past and present, and 
laugh at Baxter. 

We didn’t mind his departure last 
year, and cracks about our politics, one 
man’s views on Stassen and the present 
administration We laughed sadly 
when he exhumed Lord Nelson to bury 
him properly for the Canadians, who 
can read a darn sight better than he 
can write More recently, we were 
stirred up by his remarks on the 
Scottish people 

But now, of all the effrontery, to try 
and tell Canadians that those of British 
blood are better than all the rest. Our 
first two settlers of this city were 
Canadiens and, with the first Major 
Laurent SolomonJuneau), wereall born 
in Montreal. The latter’s wife was a 
full-blooded American, a Menomonee. 
We think their blood line matches any 
and might add that this is one city in 
the U. S. that the English neither 
captured nor ran, which may have 
plenty to do with its present-day 
success. —S. S. Tarr, Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ | cannot for the life of me see reason 
for the aversion of some of your readers 
for Beverly Baxter. For months I have 
read their ravines and spittings which 
sometimes make me only smile and 
other times, angry Baxter is fair- 
minded and gives us _ history Mrs. 
David Stewart, Winnipeg. 


@ This guy savs, ‘““The British are the 
best bloodstock in the world.’ [ dis- 
agree with that Here in Canada, it 
is my experience that British immi- 
grants were always a nuisance all 
they are looking for when they come 
to Canada is a_ soft berth John 
Stringer, Fort George, B.C 


@ What type of emigrant does Canada 
want’? If she only needs laborers and 
domestic workers and this fact gets 
generally known in Britain there will 
be even fewer British emigrants. This 
is 1952 not 1912 Florence Wilson, 
Victoria 


@ Some of the articles written in 
criticism of Beverley Baxter amuse us. 
It is so evident they are written by 
persons on a different side of the fence 
in politics or in some cases just a plain 
case of sour grapes. We always find 
broad minded and well 
A. Saunders, Vancouver 


his articles 
written B 


@ Baxter endeavors hopefully to estab 
lish some claim to Scottish ancestry for 
himself and then proceeds to hold the 
Scotch people up to ridicule. To me 
much like a_ circus 
barker of the most detestable variety 

George W.C Carphin, Peterboroug h, 
Ont 


: 
he sounds very 


@ The reason some of your readers do 
not appreciate Beverley Baxter’sarticles 
is because they don’t like to see a 
Canadian so British. It was the Tories 
that made possible this Canada that 
we live and thrive in E. S. B. 
Conolly, Bowen Island, B.C. 
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@ I wish to thank you for sticking to 
Beverley, come what may In Mr 
Baxter you have found a most ex 
quisitely preserved specimen of an 
alas -rare and dwindling type, the 
Jingoist. P. M. Pfalzner, London, 
Ont. 


@ Bet vou won't be able to see over 
the stacks of mail you get after 
Baxter’s: We, the Tories, Believe (Aug 





Look to 


15). Condensed gems like 
the man on his feet” or ‘““The mob 
cannot lead the mob” 
mulled over and salted carefully away 
thinking person | don’t 
always agree with him, but he’s hit 


deserve to be 


by every 


the nail on the head this time.—Frank 
S. Gue, Hamilton. 
The Lakehead Lashes Out 

Is it typical of Canada that Trent 


Frayne (Lakehead Twins, Sept. 15 
could list our great and near-great 
hockey plavers but could not remembs 
that the Lakehead had ever turned ou 
the higher type of citizens? Ton n*ioy 
only three, there are Norris. one 
own, and one of the best, cartoon con 
tributors; a not entirely unknow1 
singer named Jeanne Hesson Pengell, 
and one. Clarence Decatur Howe 

Port Arthur and Fort William are 
both doing all right 


of course but a 


here is rivalry, 
healthy 
business and sports rivalry -not the 
embittered kind this article 


J.H.MecLennan, Port 


friendly, 


would 
suggest Arthur 
@ ‘The Buick dealer at the Head of the 
Lakes is Mr. Giovanni Dolcetti, who 
has pioneered the automobile business 
in this district. For your information 
Mr Hubert Badanai 
Chevrolet-Oldsmobile 
Marostica, 


operates a 
dealership.—G 
Fort William 


@ Personally I 
Arthur, 


and the 


much prefer Port 
very much better ke pt st reets 
general appearance of the 
whole city Superior to that of the 
“Fort.” J. A. Wright, Winnipeg 
@ |! personally would never get you 
again to do an article on any town, if | 
had anything to do with it Mrs. J 
Feden, Port Arthur. 


In Defense of the CNE 


The CNE fully deserves its title 
“Canadian National.”’ The exhibits are 
Canadian grown, Canadian made. of 
Canadian materials, or are available on 
Canadian markets The grandstand 
show is the only place many ordinary 
people can see the show people they 
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seen on the screen, to whose 
icasts and records they have 
ned, and of whom they read in the 
Surely our exhibition 
sn’t lose its national character 
ply by providing amusement to 
ise the people who come from the 
reaches of this vast land to show 
ir products, handicrafts and work? 
Mrs. J. M. Proulx, West Hill, Ont. 


spapers. 


Nowhere But To God 


In the articleon Donald Gordon (Aug. 
you referred to Christian Science in 
manner likely to create a false im- 
ssion. You speak of a woman, a 
nd of Mr. Gordon, who came to 
m for advice. You wrote: “It turned 
she was a Christian Scientist; she 
{! developed some sort of growth 
h she desperately feared was cancer 
{ she wanted to see a doctor. Her 
w religionists urged her not to. 
it should she do?”’ 
Respect for the privilege and _ re- 
sibility of every individual to 
ke his own decisions is fundamental 
Christian Science, which teaches 
en and women to look nowhere but 
God for direction. The “fellow 
vionists’”’ you describe were entirely 
guided in “‘urging her not to”’ see a 
tor, for nowhere in the teachings 
Christian Science can authority be 
suund for the assumption of such a 
esponsibility. —Frederick R. Boorer, 
oronto. 


Endicott: An Ad For Demecracy 


| was pleased to find that at last 
someone has taken the trouble to 
resent the Dr. Endicott story to the 
public in such a fair way (How Dr. 
Endicott Fronts For the Reds, July 15). 
(Cheers to Blair Fraser. 
The fact that men of Endicott’s 
brand are permitted to voice their 
iews in great public buildings is to 
me one of the best advertisements for 
this democracy of ours. I can’t help 
but wonder what would happen to 
vou or | if we were to act in the manner 
in which Endicott is acting, if you or 
| were in Moscow.-— Ronald W. Finney, 


yronto 


® | cannot see that he (Endicott) is a 
uzzle; he only hews to the line of the 
whing of Christ, regardless of where 
chips land. —Jessie Fraser, Porcu- 

ne Plain, Sask. 


@ The remarks attributed to Dr. Endi- 
tt respecting facts and causes of so- 
tilled “‘murders”’ by Catholic nuns of 

rphans under their care are particu- 


larly revealing, and are worthy of 
analysis to show his unscientific ap- 
proach to a problem. Dr. Endicott 
must know that sulphaguanidine, spe- 
cific for dysentery, was not available 
in Peking as relief supplies to orphan- 
ages and hospitals, except in 1946 to 
1948 inclusive. It has been on hand 
for at most five years. His quoted 
statistics of twenty-five thousand ad- 
missions represent the admissions of 
from twenty-five to sixty years of work. 
For perhaps fifty years the orphanages 
were without specific drugs for dysen 
tery ... There is no indication that in 
the past five years sulphas were not 
used. —Dr. A. Stewart Allen, Montreal. 


Bored On Sunday 

It is refreshing to read of Mayor 
Allan Lamport’s endeavors to bring a 
little pleasure and relaxation into 
Canada’s drab Sundays (He Changed 


Fintona) 
4 
an ( 


ay 


the Toronto Sunday, July 15). A recent 
immigrant from England I find Sundays 
here intensely boring, especially in 
winter when fewer outdoor activities 
are available. A great majority of 
Canadians seem to support the theory 
of “godliness through misery” and fail 
to appreciate the fact that Christianity 
is a way of life rather than a method 
of observing Sunday. 

The majority of towns and cities in 
present-day England have Sunday 
cinemas and other entertainments, 
while at the seaside resorts the mid- 






ways open on Sundays just as on any 
other day.—John Wilfred, Blenheim, 
Ont. 


Thrilled by the Old Gun 
Congratulations to Franklin’ Ar 
buckle and Maclean’s on the Sept. 1 
cover The minute | glimpsed the 
painting of the old gun (one of the 
historic Queen’s Own Battery) with St 
John’s in the background | was thrilled. 
I enjoy reading Canada’s National 
Magazine Mailbag, I think. is the 
most interesting department Mabel 
Hookey, St. John’s, Newfoundland. *® 
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cheese that’s easy fo spread on bread 
or crackers. Delight everyone with 
the aristocrat of sharp cheddars 
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Enjoy finer flavour, 
cleaner tang, smooth- 
er body! For an ale 
that’s truly satisfying 
... SAY O.K. FOR 
O’KEEFE’S! 
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is that of unmysterious affluent Vic- 
torianism. Yet I have no doubt that 
Andrew Carnegie walked about his vast 


estate and said: ‘‘All this is mine for 


ever and for ever.”” And when the 
great figures of the Victorian and 
Edwardian eras came to visit him he 
must have told himself that he had 
traveled a long way from the simple 
joys of poverty 

For the moment we shall leave him 
at Skibo and turn to the second charac 
ter in our Scottish tale. Allow me to 
introduce you to His Grace the Duke 
of Sutherland, who was born rich and 
of high degree, and no doubt feels that 
nothing compensates a boy for being 
born any other way 

The Duke, however, goes one better 
than Andrew Carnegie. He not only 
owns Dunrobin Castle and a few other 
residences and lodges in Scotland but 
has the magnificent Sutton Place in 
southern England. There is no ques 
tion about it, the dukes did themselves 
well in the good old days, even as 
Andrew Carnegie did himself well when 
he took the flood tide of fortune that 
followed the exhaustion of the Ameri 
can Civil War 

| have never wanted to live in a 
castle but if such had to be my fate I 
would choose Dunrobin even before 
the beautiful castles built by the mad 
King Ludwig of Bavaria. The parks 
are wonderfully kept and the gardens 
slope in gentle splendor to the sea 
When you arrive for dinner it is a 
little disconcerting to walk up a stair 
way lined with fierce-looking tigers in 
their skins, but after that everything 
is gracious, comfortable and liveable 
Here again its origin was in the church 
Part of the castle was an eleventh-cen 
tury monastery, then it was broadened 
and rebuilt in 1848. In 1921 some of it 
was burned down, with the result that it 
was reconstructed in such a manner as 
to keep its character but also to be 
liveable in the truly modern = sense 
There is even a music room with a 
grand piano in tune~ most unusual in 
the British aristocracy 

But the glory of it all is the view 
from the terrace where Sutherland 
walks every morning. From its height 
you can gaze upon the North Sea, o1 
look at the shore where the Spanish 
Armada was wrecked, or gaze at the 
Dornoch coast about thirty miles to 
the south The whole scene would make 
1 wonderful setting for a pageant of 
I'ristan and Isolde with the trav 
lovers coming in their ship for [solde’s 
marriage to King Mark 


One need not apologize for enthusing 


ibout a thing of beauty even if its 
origins may seem antisocial in these 
days of creeping common sens« Ihe 
record of the Dukes and Earls. of 


Sutherland is by no means an unsullied 
page of virtue and good works They 
did not support the cause of Bonni 
Prince Charlie (which is still regarded 
in Scotland as a serious blot on their 
escutcheon) and history has yet to 
decide whether the Sutherland evi 
tions’’ of small tenants to the coast and 
the valleys near the sea was wise or 
merely cruelly selfish. However. as it 
happened more than a century ago we 
can hardly blame George Granville 
Sutherland, the present Duke 

It is a paradoxical quality of the 
Scot that, although he is a_ sturdy 
individualist, at heart he loves pomp 
ind ceremony. The shepherd on the 
hills points with pride to a white lodge 
near the stream and says it belongs to 
the Duke. In fact the entire country 
side is pleased when he and his pretty 
Duchess go into residence. Incidentally 
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POST OFFICE ~c~ 
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Ub sig 


\\ HEN the Gregorian Calendar 
was proclaimed in England 


(1752) people who went to bed on 


\ 
} 


Sept. 2, woke up, next morning, 
to discover that the calendar date 
was Sept. | 4. Many of them thought 
thev had lost 11 days out of 
their lives. 

Pursuing the subject of lost time 
further, it's astonishing how many 
Canadians lose track of time in 
November, every Year. They come 
to Post Offiee wickets in December 
with OVERSEAS MAIL that hasn't 
i chanee in the world of arriving 
in Great Britain or Europe for 
(‘hristmas. And what is more stale 
than late Christmas mail? 


Here are the only 
SAFE MAILING DATES 


for Christmas Mail to 
Britain and to Europe 


If you live in British Columbia 
© Vail your parcels to the United 
Kingdom not later than Nov. 21st 
© Your letters not later than Nov. 23rd 
© Vail your European parcels not 
later than Nov. 17th; your letters by 
Now. 21st. 


If you live on The Prairies 
© Mail your parcels to the United 
Kingdom not later than Nov. 23rd 
© Your letters not later than Nov. 25th 
© Vail your European parcels net 
later than Nov. 19th: your letters by 
Now. 23rd 


If you live in Ontario, Quebec, 


the Maritimes or Newfoundland 
© Vail vour parcels to the United 
Aingdom not later than Nov. 25th 
© Your letters not later than Nov. 27th. 
© Vail your Kuropean parcels not 


later than Nov. 21st: vour letters by 
Now. 25th. 


IMPORTANT—Christmas Mail for Cana- 
dian Armed Forces serving overseas —The 
“boys"’ will be bitterly disappointed if their 
Christmas Mail arrives late, so PLAY SAFE. 
Observe these dates 


To Canadian Forces in the Orient 
° Vail your parcels and ordinary 
letters to reach Vancouver not later 
than Nov. 7th Wlow 5 days for 
them to get there 


© Post Air Mail to reach Vancouver 
by Dee. Sth. 
To Canadian Forces in Europe 


® Vailing dates are the same as those 
for Civilian Mail, given above 


REMEMBER, Post Office personnel overseas 


have their own mail to deliver as well as 
vours, All dates given are as arranged with 
them! so, please tie your parcels strongly, 
address your mail PLAINLY and 
CORRECTLY and mail EARLY! 


Help your Post Office help vou MAKI 
SURE your OVERSEAS MALL. isidelivered 
in time for Christmas, so no one will be 


disappointed 


CANADA 
POST OFFICE 


puty Postmaster 
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(Jueen Mother has now purchased 
stle in the same district which will 
the Sutherlandshire folk still more 
sure. 

et, if I may repeat the argument 
h which I started, both Andrew 
negie and the Dukedom of Suther 
id are institutions from a past age 
innot see any man in the future ever 
juiring such wealth as Carnegie’s 
vy is it likely that, outside of royal 
cles, there will ever be another duke 
ited 
When Carnegie made his money 
re was no income tax. In fact, that 
post on human happiness is very 
wh a modern invention. Carnegie 

in his shrewdness that steel would 
lace timber and the 
elopment of the gigantic industry 


pioneered 


ch made Pittsburgh the. steel 
tal of the world. 

Where did he get the money? He 

vent to a bank and asked for it. “‘You 


have it,” said the 
u're all right, Andy.’” Those were 
days when banks not held 
n by centralized government re- 


manager. 


were 


tions, and far more initiative was 
to the individual managers. The 
m lent to Carnegie was not large 


he had not hing to offer as collateral 
ept his vision and his character 
the rise of the indus- 
the U. S 
ited a practical as well as a sociologi- 
problem Students of economy 
ran to the day when the 
sets of America would be owned by a 
lozen men. This little group, especially 
f interlocked, could direct the destinies 
f the nation and the whole 
population in bondage to them. Even 
he government would be under their 


Nevertheless, 
i| multimillionaires in 


foresee 


place 


Vay 
No doubt this fear hastened the day 
tax, and death 
oday there are rich men, some of them 
ery rich, but tomorrow there will be 
and they will not be so rich 
lomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 
»w as Shakespeare prophetically re 
irked 
Few things are wholly bad or wholly 
vod, and there is this to be said for 
e multimillionaires of the late nine 
enth and early twentieth 
heir fortunes gave them the power to 
k new developments and their be 


super-tax duties 


ewel 


centuries 


quests enriched the educational, scien- 
tific and cultural life of the community 


Government expenditure, which is the 


dream 
turgid 
place 
Today Skibo Castle stands remote in 
its vast 


always be 
common 


of Socialism, must 
unimaginative and 


grounds and Carnegie’s de 


scendants come during the summer to 


live in the shadow of his memory. But 
Pittsburgh is his monument, not the 
Scottish place where the monks per 


formed their orisons in the misty far-off 
days when the world was just beginning 
to open its eyes 

Strangely enough the dukes are out 
lasting the multimillionaires 
not 


but life is 
easy for with great 
The Earl of Warwick opens his castk 
every week end to the public for the 
entrance price of half-a-crown. So do 
many others. The Duke of Sutherland 
opened his gardens at the same charge 
but only two Scots turned up 

Yet the hereditary aristocratic 
tem in Great long lif 
before it, even if their lordships have to 


peers estates 


SVS 


Britain has a 


hand their places over as museums and 


live in a wing of the castle or country 
house 

Mankind demands pageantry and 
color Mankind demands beauty and 


Mankind demands the right 
and 
have a 


tradition 
of hero 
cannot 


heroine worship If it 
king or a duke it will 
worship a boxer, a film star or a moan 
ing singer. Even when all the trappings 
of tradition are torn 
will pay reverence to a dictator thrown 
up from the scum of opportunism 


away the peopl 


So when the shepherd in the High 
lands pauses to look at Dunrobin Castle 
in the distance he takes a pride in it. for 
is not Dunrobin part of Sutherlandshire 
just as the fields, the 
streams and the hills with their glaciers 
of sunlight toward the end of the day? 


are running 


Yet there will be no more Carnegies 
although men will still make money 
and will be no dukedoms 
Ihe Duke of Sutherland will 
ring the curtain on his 
dynasty even though his be 
continues to look out on the 
and the newcomers will be 


there new 
present 
down own 
autiful 
castle 


restless sea 


able to gaze on the shore where the 
Armada, commanded by a Spanish 
duke who had never been to sea before, 


came to its untimely end oe 
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has the bigger 
single SMOOTH head 
and the lightning- 
fast single cutter 


Why we use ONE BIGGER, SINGLE 
head instead of a multiplicity of 
small heads 
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Multiple Head 
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0294488442 
Sunbeam SHAVEMASTER Single Heod 


The smooth, comfortable continuous 
round Sunbeam head has over 3000 
shaving edges and the lightning-fast 
single cutter makes over 24-million 
shaving actions per minute— more 
than any electric shaver with mul 
tiple heads. 








The ONLY Shaver with the 
powerful 16-bar armature 
self-starting REAL Motor 














See the new Model “W Shavemaster at your dealer's. 






Most dealers are prepared to have you try the new Shavemaster right in their stores 
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How a Sanitone Dry Cleaner showed the Abbotts they could 


Look Like a Million - 


Yet Save Extra Money 
for Family 
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Fun! 





Amazing Sanitone Dry Cleaning 
gets out all the dirt—makes clothes 
look like new—last longer, too! 


When new clothes seem out of reach tr the 
secret more and more families are using to keep 
ippearame p and cost of living down. See your 
neart Sanitone Dry Cleaner and discover how 
‘ il “know-how makes clothes look like 
ne wwain! A/l dirt removed so colors sparkle 
win. Stubborn spots and perspiration disappear 
with never a tell-tale cleaning odor. Then net only 
do you get a perfect press but Sanitone restores 
that solt. vet « risp finish so clothes really feel and 
stay new-looking longer. See for vourself.. tro 
Sanitone Service today! [t costs no more than 
ordinary dry cleaning. 
° 7 . 

READ WHAT THIS TYPICAL SANITONE DRY 
CLEANER HAS TO SAY: “TL know people in my 
community like my Sanitone Service—they 


tell me. Besides my list of new customers gets 
bigger all the time.” 

1 feu 
able for quality-minded dry 


Sanitone Franchises are still avail- 


cleaners who 


want to offer their community a really new, 
really better kind of dry cleaning. Write today! 


Sanitone 


DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


Div. of Emery Industries, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


FOR YOUR DRY CLEANING DOLLAR!I-—4 














MONTREAL newspaperman, 
driving to work, ran_ into 
heavy traffic before he could 
get his cigarette lighted. As he 
slowed for a corner at Victoria Square 
a policeman hailed him. ‘“‘What have 
I done now?” asked the victim. 
“Nothing, bud, but you’re going to 
light the cork end.” 


eee 
A Hamilton woman invited an 
acquaintance to pick some fruit 
from her fine cherry trees. “<7 


I’m not there just help yourself.” 
When they met a few weeks later the 


_, | SUPPOSE You KNOW 
4 YOU ARE 
deg: COMPOUNDING Md 


>< A FELONY ? & J 
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Oe a: —_ 
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PRA 
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acquaintance thanked her for the 
lovely cherries and asked how she 











had enjoyed the pie she’d made as 
a return gift. “What the 
woman asked. Turned out the fruit 
picker had gone to the right number 
but the wrong street, pilfered her 
cherries, then presented her pie at 


pie?”’ 


the same wrong address to the 
mystified wife of the local cop. 
eee 
Sign in a Kingston, Ont., repair 
shop 


CLOSED 
July 1 to July 15 
OPEN 
July 21 For Sure 


Wackiest explanation of the rise in 
value of the Canadian dollar comes 
from Banff 
plained, ““You Canadians have lost 


where a tourist com- 
all sense of proportion since the King 
died = 
eee 

In Squamish, B.C., @ woman 
warily accepted a lift home to the 
country fnend noted for her 
reckless driving. As they hit the 
highway the car lurched forward in a 
“Oh, must you drive 


with a 


burst of speed. 


so fast?’ asked the terrified pas- 
senger. 
“Yes,”’ replied the driver. ‘One of 


my wheels sounds loose and I want 
to get home before the thing drops 
off.” 

eee 


The largest undertaking establish- 


ment in Saint John is on Paradise 


Re Ww. 


A young newcomer to Canada who 
works at the Timiskaming hospital 


asked a senior nurse, ““What does 
‘yvabbit’ mean?” The nurse asked her 
to spell it. She couldn't. “Then tell! 
me how it’s used,” the nurse sug- 
gested. 

“Well,” the girl replied, ‘“‘when I 
ask Mary if she come to movies to- 
night she say, ‘Yeah but I have to 
work.’ ” 

eee 


When a Victoria bus pulled up at a 
stop one stormy night last winter a 
woman got on and asked the driver 
to wait: her hat had 
blown onto a vacant lot and he was 
chasing it. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the bus driver and all the 
male filed to help. 
They returned in a 
smiling triumphantly, accompanied 
by the husband and the hat. 


husband’s 


passengers out 


few minutes, 


In Niagara Falls, Ont., at the spot 
where visitors usually stop to see the 
view, a driver who had just squeezed 
his car into the last space before the 
no-parking area was congratulating 
himself on his skill. A minute later 
another car, with confetti stuck to 
the rear window, pulled the 
restricted area and its driver jumped 
out, rolled the metal parking sign up 


into 


beyond his front wheel, turned to 
help his bride from the car and 
strolled nonchalantly off to see the 
falls. 


An assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, London, 





will think twice before he tries out 
7 

any more home-made _ medicines. 

Troubled last term with a_ bad 


cough, he gratefully accepted a spe- 


cial mixture from a student who 
brought it to him in a rum bottle. 
Back in his office the professor 


floundered to explain the swig he’d 
taken when he found 
staring into the cold disapproving 
face of a university 


just himself 


senior official. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions 


can 


be returned. Address Parade. c/o 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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ATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 
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DIESEL ENGINES 
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Phe most modern touch in this room is something you probably 
wouldn't even notice 
Phat's because it was designed to be inconspicuous. It was also 


designed to answer the question: “Where do you put radiators 


when you eo modern?” 
Cranes Radiant Baseboard Panel heating is the answer. Look 
closely. Tt runs under the window and alone the far wall. Because 
it looks like a baseboard. voud never know it was a radiator. 
You ¢ in paint it to mate h the wall oreven to look like wood, 
And its the modern method of heatine too. You get heat at 
floor level. where it should What's more. it not only holds the 
heat better, but spreads it around the room instead of concen- 
trating it at one spot. 
You ll want to consider the advantages of these Baseboard Panels 
whenever vou are planning to build anew home or modernize the 
old. Ask vour Plumbing and Heating Contractor—or write Crane 


General Offiee— for full information about them ... and about any 


other particular heating subject in which vou are interested, 





Where do you put radiators in a room this 








Rooms are easy to decorate with Crane heating systems are avail- 


Crane Radiant Baseboard Panels. able for all fuels—hot water or 


Walls are left free and clear. steam all methods of firing 


for every home... for every budget 


CRANE LIMITED: 


General Office 
1170 Beaver Hall Square, 
Montrea 


the preferred heating 








